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XI. material for the profession than the normal schools. The 


7. now the white sails litt on high, normal schools always seemed to me narrow, — rather 
jay with the flags of old Castile! 
He sees the light ships toward him fly, 
And plough the bar, keel after keel,— 
Galvez! 
His soul alone upon the sea 
Had won a twofold victory! 


Journal of Education. 
shoddy, so to speak. 

B.—Oh, I can’t let you say so! If you could have seen 
Miss Crocker conduct a class in trigonometry, in the old 
days, at West Newton; or Miss Pennell in history,—such 
a lesson as it was in methods ‘—or Agassiz in zodlogy, one 

Above the blooming waves, I feel could never forget it; or Guyot in geography,—such won- 
His spirit still whose mighty march derful object-lessons in method for a class at white heat 
of attention to method and art in teaching. I think it 


The city and the bay reveal,— 
has lasted me all my life, for direction. Then we had 
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GALVEZ, 
(Who gave the name to Galveston.) 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I. 


Beneath the dusky tropie stars, 
And misty moons that rose and fled, 
His fleet with drooping sails and spars 
Across the breathless Gulf he led,— 
Galvez! 
A man of noble mien was he, 
Who thought that will was destiny. 
If. 
In flaming skies he saw afar 
Clear Pensacola’s palmy sound, 
And, rising o'er the harbor bar, 
The English fortress, tarret crowned,— 
Galvez! 
And English flag that claimed the main, 
And mocked the double crowns of Spain. 


Ill, 


** No ship can ever cross the bar,”’ 
The pilots, one by one, exclaimed ; 
Ile scanned the glimmering sky afar, 
Where low the red-cross banner flamed,— 
Galvez! 
‘** The ships s/al/ eross the bar,’’ said he, 
** And plough the white sands like the sea.”’ 
IV. 
on!’? The unwilling rudders turned 
Toward the narrow channels, when 
He in the sinking tides discerned 
The shifting sands, and called again,—- 
Galvez! 
‘* Brave men, like gods, events create, 
And will is destiny,—not fate!’ 
Vv. 
** Back, back again!’’ broke from the lips 
Of Spanish pilots, old and grave ; 
Stern grew the master of the ships, 
And grand, as though he ruled the wave,— 
Galvez! 
‘* Bring me the Cross of Spain,’’ said he, 


** And launch the life-boat on the sea!’’ 


I, 
The boat was launched; the flag of Spain 
He seized with purpose firm, and then 
He with it leaped upon the main, 
And proudly turned toward his men,— 
Galvez! 
And rowed the life-boat toward the bar, 
Then faced the silent crews afar. 
VII. 
** Shall Spain’s sea banner suffer loss ?’’ 
Its folds Castilian rippled down, 
Two golden crowns beneath the cross, 
And for a kingdom stood each crown,— 
Galvez! 
What sullen eyes beheld him bear 
That glimmering banner through the air! 


Vill. 


Boom! boom! The English guns rang clear, 
And fell a shower of leaden rain, 
But Galvez heard without a fear, 
And faced the wondering crews of Spain,— 
Galvez! 
** Ho, anchors lift!’’ loud shouted he, 
** And plough the sand bars like the sea! ”’ 
IX, 
Boom! boom! the fortress thundered loud, 
And fell again the rain of fire ; 
But he, amid his silken cloud, 
Moved on like Arion with his lyre,— 
Galvez! 
Moved on, and on, and cried again, 
** Ho, follow me, ye ships of Spain! ”’ 
The banner shining on the sea, 
The smoke rolled o’er it like a cloud, 
Then from the shade it floated free 
O’er Galvez, still erect and proud,— 
Galvez! 


Immortal be his name. 
’Tis souls that bara that souls inflame! 


aaa TALKS BY THE WAY. 


BY MRs. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 


Snugly ensconced on our train, we fell a talking in 
this wise : 

A.—I don’t like all this talk about methods. Let the 
teacher know his subject thoroughly, and it will work 
itself out in the ways inspiration suggests. You can’t 
tell a man how to teach if he doesn’t care enough and 
know enough of his subject to feel and find his own ways, 
and they will be his right ways. 

B.—You would have liked Supt. Marble’s article in 
the JouURNAL OF EpucaTion. He opened with one 
of Milton’s magnificent passages as it was put before a 
class to read or to parse in the school of fifty years ago, 
and claimed that the mere consideration and assimilation 
of such a passage by a class was a great development and 
education of brain-power, so much the more that no atten- 
tion was given to the manner in which the class was con- 
fronted with it. 

A.—Why, yes, I believe in that. I would rather burn 
into the minds before me one grand passage like that ; 
well, take Dante, for instance, one of his splendid lines, 
was all turned to rock within.” What a grand, telling 
expression! that al/ turned to rock! One might spend 
the time on the structure, or the history of the words, or 
the allusion involved, or any other mere philological or 
grammatical points, and gain something, but not much, in 
brain culture; but if I were upon a line like that, and 
didn’t get the whole class, every one of them, aroused, 
enthusiastic, and perfectly wrought up to admiration and 
appreciation of that force of feeling and expression, that 
poetic strength and artistic inspiration in the line, I should 
say the lesson might as well go for nothing. I would do 
anything,—pound, jump, blaze away with all I had in me, 
but I would stir every pulse up to that grand force of 
imagery before I left it. I can’t fancy myself thinking 
about methods. 

B.—Yes, that is the best teaching, for that is the 
method of inspiration; but suppose, long before you got 
as far as that, or suppose if you had not that inherited 
organic power of teaching, where must you begin? There 
is an alphabet to the art of teaching, as to the art of read- 
ing. One who doesn’t know the keyboard or the notes 
on the staff cannot interpret Chopin; he must get to that 
by degrees. I don’t believe mere learning will give a 
man success in teaching unless he has a genius for it. I 
was talking with Miss E., who has just graduated from 
Wellesley, and all fresh with mathematics, for example, 
trying to teach the boys and girls getting ready for college. 
She confided to me her embarrassment and utter uncer- 
tainty of mind in presenting the subjects with which she 
is so familiar to her classes. She sits up late, going over 
each lesson, trying to discover how she shall put it before 
minds that are, perhaps, quite indifferent or dull or averse 
to the niatter. Every question of how to teach she ap- 
proaches for the first time, when her own invention is her 
only resource. 1 felt sorry for her. I know it was so, 
too, with more than one of her predecessors, because the 
teachers in that school are called from the colleges rather 
than the normal schools. 

A.—Nevertheless, I think the colleges turn out betier 


our calling. There was nothing narrow about all that. 

A.—Really, I had no notion you had such wonderful 
advantages in a normal school. I will take it all back ; 
but how much scholarship was required ? only a common 
elementary course, wasn’t it ? 

B.—No; for my part I do not find that the colleges go 
farther in English branches,—science, for instance, or lit- 
erature,—and fortunately some of us had collateral or 
preliminary courses which started us well on every line. 
OF course a high-school graduate, with four years in a 
college besides, ought to have gone over more ground than 
a normal-school graduate with no special advantages ; but 
I maintain still that the professional training would more 
than balance the difference in scholarship. Give me the 
normal-school graduate for my teacher, other things being 
equal. 

A.—Professor Paine is right, after all; pedagogies 
must come into the university course. The science of 
education must be placed by the side of the other sci- 
ences, and a degree in that made as essential to the 
profession of teaching as a degree of medicine to the 
physician. 

B.—There we shall agree. I don't care how wide a 
culture the teacher may have, the true teacher is always 
a learner, but he must at all events have the knowledge 
and love of his art. Of course the amateur will at last 
become proficient through attention, observation, and ex- 
perience, but he cannot profess a science to start with, in 
which he has never been instructed, and he cannot work 
without learning the use of his tools and the qualities of 
his material. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER HIMSELI.* 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH. D. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER STUDYING HUMAN NATURE. 


The schoolmaster makes a distinction between the study 
of psychology and the study of human nature. Indeed, 
isso ae were he compelled to a choice between a 
chology vs. profound knowledge of psychology and a 
study of human deep understanding of human nature, he 
—_— would undoubtedly prefer the latter. Psy- 
chology has to do with the one nature common to the 
race ; that nature which George Combe had partially in 


Man; that nature to which Emerson so eloquently 
alludes when opening his discourse on 
history, saying, “‘ There is one mind com- 
mon to all individual men. Every man is 
an inlet to the same and to all of the same. 
... + What Plato has thought, he may 
think ; what a saint has felt, he may feel ; 
what at any time has befallen any man, he can under- 
stand.” ‘The study of human nature includes more than 
this. It takes note of men’s peculiarities, their differen- 
tiations, and variations from the normal and ideal type, 
which it is the province of the psychologist to describe. 
It considers the potent influence of inherited disposition, 
of temperament and race, of nativity and surroundings. 
The dramatists and novelists are here as instructive as 
the mental philosophers. When George Eliot writes a 


George Combe, 
Constitution of 
Man; Edin- 
burg, 1828. Em- 
erson's Essays; 
First Series, 

a, 1841. 


* Copyright, 1887. 
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Daniel Deronda to realize to us the Jewish mind, and a 
Middlemarch to show the almost all-powerful force of 
circumstances over a scholar with a purpose in life, the 
schoolmaster feels that the sources of his instruction in 
human things are very varied, and exclaims with the 
slave in Plautus, that nothing human is foreign to him. 
The student of human nature will perhaps delay not to 
reject Jacotot’s maxim that “all human beings are 
equally capable of learning”; the one nature common to 
all individual men coexists with the most striking differ- 
ences in the power of discrimination, assimilation, and 
retentiveness. This common mind is like 
eee ee, the composite pictures, for a group or race, 
ers of intellect. formed (as shown by Mr. Galton) by su- 
perimposing upon each other a number of 
page 321. Sul- separate photographic impressions ; the in- 
ley's Outlines ¢f dividual and characteristic features disap- 
Psychology, 
page26. Galton: pear, the common endure. 
There is this further to be noted, that the 
science of psychology gives the general truths 
of mind, not their application to particular cases. For as 
Bacon weightily says, “Studies teach not their own use: 
that is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by ob- 
servation.” And of Psychology, too, it may be said, “* Stud- 
ies do give forth directions too much at 
Bacon's Essays, large, except they be bounded in by experi- 
eee moral: once.” Now this wisdom, to be won by ob- 
servation, and which psychology can never 
teach, and this experience which teaches the limits and 
applications of the principles,—‘ too much at large,””— 
of psychology,—this experience and wisdom the school- 
master finds in the study of human nature. The gener- 
ality of the principles of psychology,—their being one 
remove from the science of education,—is recognized by 
Mill in his argument that the principles of the science of 
education are to be deduced from the principles of psy- 
chology, and in his praise of Bacon’s saying, that middle 


Inquiries into 
HumanFaculty. 


principles of every science, the axiomata media, the sec- 
ondary deductions from the most general and extended 
laws or truths, constitute the chief value of every science 

“The most general laws are too general. 


Mill’s Logic, and include too few circumstances to give 
Book VI, chap. | ficient indicati hat h 
ang ta lg sufficient indication of what happens in in- 


dividual cases, where the circumstances are 
These modify- 
ing circumstances, which alter cases, constitute the subject- 
matter of the schoolmaster’s patient and daily study. 

He finds the material for the study of human nature in 
the individual students of his school, in those he meets in 


almost always immensely numerous.” 


society and business, and in the world of affairs around 
him. In the poets and orators, also in biography, auto- 
biography, and history, there is much to be learned. He 
icnenesath will recall Charles Kingsley 8 saying, that 
Howson’s Life if you would understand history you must 
of St. Paul, ° ; 
p aad gr study the men around you; and in every 
oration and historical composition he will 
see persuasion and discussion proceeding on an implied 
knowledge of human nature. Rhetoric and reason may, 
as Jacotot asserts, have nothing in common, yet the chap- 
Motley’s Dutch ters of Conybeare and Howson wherein is 
Republic, Part pictured forth the visit of St. Paul to Ath- 
oe 1, ens, and those pages of Motley wherein is 
set forth the siege of Leyden (the happy 
deliverance from which was commemorated by the founding 
of the University of Leyden) betray an insight into human 
nature not unworthy of study,—a profound knowledge of 
what fastens the attention, vivifies the imagination, and 
commands the will. 

But in biography men are seen alive and in the con- 
crete. Their habits of study and methods of acquisition, 
their hours of reflection and action, all illuminate the 

science of learning and teaching. The 
Franklin's 4v- self-education (with tabulated results) of 
S$. Mill’s Avtovi. Franklin in all the virtues of humanity ; 
ography, Tre- the astonishing precocit 
velyan’s Life of (weethy of the 
Macaulay, 4u- ©Ourse of study outlined in Milton’s Tract. 
tobiography of ate on Education) of John Stuart Mill, the 
Gibbon, and the adi 
Letters of Pliny, O™Mivorous reading of Macaulay, the in- 

dustry of Gibbon, and the application of 
Pliny, are all fruitful studies for the educator who takes a 
large view of human affairs, who conceives education as 


not of schools only, instruction not of teachers alone, 
and learning as gotten not only in study, but also in work 
and play, and every other regulated form of human effort. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND DU- 
TIES OF THE TEACHER. 


BY JOHN TETLOW, 
Head Master of the Girls’ High and Latin School, Boston. 


I do not admit that teachers have any non-professional 
rights and duties which are not common to all cit- 
izens. J have no sympathy with class agitation. The 
type of mental and of social activity which I admire in 
others, and which I would cultivate for myself, is not 
that which displays itself, if I may borrow a phrase 
from Mr. Lowell, in a “ fidgety assertion of selfhood,” 
but rather in a thoughtful study of the principles which 
underlie the work we have to do, and in an unobtrusive, 
but unflinching loyalty to those principles in the prose- 
cution of our work. Indeed, when I reflect on the scope 
of the relation which the teacher sustains to the youth of 
the community, and when I realize how deeply, how 
vitally that relation affects the welfare of society, I am 
sometimes inclined to believe that the teacher who de- 
votes himself, in an enlightened and self-sacrificing spirit, 
to his professional duties, may fairly consider himself re- 
leased from most of the non-professional duties that de- 
volve upon other classes of citizens. There are, however, 
some indirectly-professional duties of the teacher. 

In the first place, we may, with especial fitness at the 
present time, put emphasis on the duty of scholarship. 
[ say “with especial fitness at the present time,” 
because our educational authorities are, with steadily 
increasing fervor, preaching the gospel of methods. 
While the workers in the higher departments of in- 
vestigation have been enlarging the boundaries of knowl- 
edge, and while, by the use of the comparative method 
of study, they have been steadily transforming the char- 
acter of the domain previously explored, so that the ob- 
jective content of the several subjects embraced in our 
courses of study has, in many cases, been radically 
changed within the last twenty years, the educational 
guides whom we in the lower schools seem most to trust 
have been constantly ringing the changes on the “ order 
of the development of the mental faculties”; on the “ men- 
tal acts of knowing, feeling, and willing’; on “sense- 
perceptions ”; on the “ real objects of knowledge” ; on 
‘percepts ”’ and “concepts ”’; on the order of procedure 
from the conerete to the abstract” ; “from the partic- 
ular to the general,” ete., ete. 

The professionally-trained teacher is too often not the 
one who has a thorough equipment of knowledge, who 
knows the subject to be taught from beginning to end, 
scientifically and historically, but rather the one who, 
with perhaps a very slender outfit of knowledge, has made 
a study of psychology and pedagogies, and, by the aid of 
several instrumentalities, has, like Sir Hudibras, become 
* profoundly skilled in analytic,” 


When he happens to break off 

In the middle of his speech and cough, 
He has hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he does it by. 


The first thought of such a teacher, when called upon to 
teach a new subject, is not, ‘* How shall I proceed to mas- 
ter the subject?” but, “ How shall I proceed to de- 
velop it?” 

I should be sorry if, in what I have thus far said, I 
should be suspected of an intention to sneer at profes- 
sional study, or to undervalue the labors of those who, 
with zeal and success, have, of late years, turned our at- 
tention to the principles upon which our art rests. 
The discussion of the theoretical side of teaching is 
somewhat overdone at the present time, and the duty 
of scholarship is not adequately enforced. Much as J 
value the knowledge of the principles which underlie the 
art of teaching, I set a far higher value on the thorough 
mastery of the subjects taught. I would much rather have 
my child instructed by a teacher who had mastered the 
subject taught, and who trusted to his familiarity with it 
in all its parts for suggestions as to the best method of 
presenting it, than by one who, with an inferior equip- 
ment of knowledge, made it an invariable rule of practice 
to proceed from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
known to the unknown in his teaching. And so I say that 
the first duty of the teacher, and the one which demands 
special emphasis at this time, is the duty of scholarship. 

Having said thus much of the duty of scholarship, I 
dare not leave that topic without adopting the confession 


structions; I can easier teach twenty what were good to 
be done, that be one of the twenty to follow mine own 
teaching.” 

I would also emphasize the duty of improving the external 
conditions under which, whether as individuals or asaclass, 
we do our work. We should consider that the responsi- 
bility of elevating the educational tone, and of shap- 
ing the educational policy of the communities in which 
we work, devolves more upon us than upon the members 
of other professions. I was present, some years ago, when 
a gentleman showed how, under favorable conditions, boys 
might be taught the laws of physics inductively. At the 
close, a gentleman present asked whether this method was 
practicable in a country high school, where there were 
neither laboratory nor materials, and the time allowed for 
physics was short. The answer was, “ A method that is 
good for an hour is good for five minutes.” If the question 
had been addressed to me, I should have replied: “ Ask the 
two or three members of your school board who have the 
most influence to go with you, some day, to this 
laboratory, to see these boys at work. Then, prepare the 
plan of a simple laboratory, such as your town can afford 
to provide, and a list of such materials as are indispensa- 
ble, and submit them to your committee. If you are the 
right sort of man, you will get what you ask for, and the 
cramped conditions under which you work will no longer 
exist. More than that, before you know it, you will 
get an increase of salary into the bargain; or, failing 
that, will be invited to some other town where good 
men are appreciated.” 

But there are other external conditions, apart from the 

conservatism or the parsimony of committees or school 
boards, which impair the efficiency of the teacher’s 
work. Wherever these exist, they should be removed, 
and teachers should hold themselves responsible for tak- 
ing initiative action. 
No teacher has any right to say that either he or the 
profession to which he belongs does not receive due reec- 
ognition from the community at large. Every man of 
whatever profession receives, in the long run, all the ree- 
ognition to which his merits entitle him ; and what is true 
of individual men is equally true of classes of men. 
Wherever there is want of recognition, whether of indi- 
viduals or of classes,— 


** The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.’’ 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES — ART AND MUSIC. 


New York, Feb. 16, 1887. 

With the first Saturday of February, Professor Bickmore went 
back to the subject of zodlogy in his lectures at the Museum of 
Natural History. With a great deal to say about ‘‘ Humming 
Birds,’’ he came out promptly at 10.30 and greeted the crowded hall- 
ful of his teachers, and held their close attention for an hour and 
ahalf. Last Saturday he talked about ‘‘ Birds of Paradise,’’ and 
next week his subject will be ‘* Kangaroos and Opossums’’; Feb. 


22d it will be ‘‘ Elephants and Antelopes,’’ and Feb. 29th, 
‘*Sheep and Oxen ”’ hese agreeable journeys that are personally 
conducted by the genial professor (and on which he carries his hearers 
by the comfortable conveyance of bis own easy language and his fine 
stereopticon views), grow more popular all the time. The hall on 
the top floor of the Museum was made to seat something less than 
three hundred people; but about four hundred usually crowd into 
the hall, and fill it up way out into the doorway, the rear ones 
serving as mute signs of ‘‘ not even standing room’’ to between one 
and two hundred more who have to go away every week. 

The entire Museum is sadly in want of more room, and a bill pro- 
viding for its enlargement has already been presented to the Legis- 
lature with the signatures of about three thousand publie school 
teachers, and the support of some very strong men. 

A course of free Thursday afternoon lectures has been added to 
the popular Saturday morning series at Columbia College. These 
are on French Literature, by Dr. G. A. Scribner, and those of Feb. 
24th, on ‘* La Fontaine,’ and March 3d, ‘‘ Madame de Sevigno ”’ 
will be in French. The lecture last week, of the Saturday course, 
was on the ** Political Causes of the English Reformation,’’ by Rev. 
Mylton Maury. 

* * * 

Series not of lectures alone, but of concerts, art receptions, and 
all manner of instructive and interesting entertainments, are now at 
their height. 

* * 

A great deal has been going on lately in the art circles of New 
York. The large collection of paintings, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, of bronze statuary, and bric-a-brac, brought together and 
once owned by Mr. Robert Graves, of Brooklyn, has been exhib- 
ited and sold, attracting more attention and bringing better prices 
than any we have had since ‘‘the famous Morgan Collection.’’ 


On the whole the paintings of W. A. Bougnerau took the lead in 
interest, and brought the best prices; but J. B. Corot’s charming 
wood scene, with its clear cut trees and its small, winding stream, 
—the piece of “‘ Landscape and Figures,’’—took tlhe first honors, 


of Portia: “It is a good divine that follows his own in- Bouga 


one evening of the sale, and brought something over $10,000. 
erau’s ‘‘ Cupid Disarmed ”’ brought nearly $7,000, ‘‘Le Jour’’ 
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over $5,009, and the ‘‘ Little Sufferer’’ was sold for something over 
$2,400. Most of the pictures are the work of modern, foreign art- 
ists. Still our own painters are somewhat represented, and by 
some of their best work. Albert Bierstadt’s scene of a lake at the 
foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, with several deer approaching, 
while the morning mists still tinged with the dawn are slowly roll- 
ing away throngh the forests and over the mountains, drew out the 
most hearty applause that was given to any picture at the Thurs- 
day evening sale, but it only brought $2,450, which at the way prices 
wereranning, was less than wasexpected. The ‘* Matterhorn,’’ by 
the same artist, brought $1,000. Constantine Tryon, M. F. H. De 
Haas, Frederick E. Church, David Johnson, and George Inness, 
were some of the other best known of our modern artists whose 
pieces brought out a lively bidding. 


* * * 


The regular exhibition of the American Water Color Society and 
New York Etching Club opened to the public, the first week of 
this month, about as good collections as they have ever had. Some 
of the finest little things are ‘‘skied,’’ as usual, but. many of the 
best pieces are well hung. A great variety of methods are notice- 
able in the work of this water color collection. Broad, clear 
washes, much fine line work, new attempts in the use of colors 
Chinese white used in papers, and many other experimental meas- 


ures, are quite a marked feature of the whole exhibition. Someone 
who can speak thus compatatively, recently remarked that this 
display is undoubtedly more varied and versatile in its character 
than any of the regular water-color exhibitions in Europe. 

The Munkasey ** Christ Before Pilate’’ will be kept on exhibi- 
tion here till the first of May, it is understood, and will then go to 
its new owner, John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, who, rumor hath 
it, will soon open a large art gallery in connection with his vast es- 
tablishment for the sale of everything that the sons and daughters 
of Brotherly Love can want or give away. Pohiladelphia, like our- 
selves, hasn’t any too many fine pictures, and it will be a good 
thing if Mr. Wanamaker opens a gallery there. We can trust his 
good taste and fine feeling tar enough to know that he would never 
use “‘ Christ Before Pilate’’ as an advertisement, although the good 
people of New York have already begun to agitate themselves over 
**such methods of enterprise, to be sure!’’? Te sale has only been 
announced for a day or so, and Mr. Sedelmeyer refuses to say just 
pt was paid for it, though he admits the price to have been over 

00,000, 

Mr. Keppel, the well-known dealer in engravings and etchings, 
has just placed on exhibition, in the well-lighted but modest little 
gallery above his store on East 16th street, the complete collection 
of every etching, heliograph, lithograph, and wood-cut done by the 
great French artist, Jean Frangois Millet. There are not only in 
this collection the finest proofs of his familiar works, but all the 
rare and unique prints of his early plates, and every state of each 
one. It is the only perfect and complete collection in existence, 
and has been bought to sell again by Mr. Keppel from M. Lebrun, 
who brought it together. Mr. Keppel will republish an English 
translation of the Lebrun catalogue about the first of March. 


* - * 


In musical matters we have had, besides our regular season of 
Italian and German opera and Orchestral Society concerts, some ex- 
ceptionally fine private concerts; notably, those of the Orpheus 
Glee Club at Chickering Hall, and the rare treat of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Steinway Hall, on Monday evening. 
Two more are promised us in the course of the next two months, 
and the orchestra Jeader and first violin, each for themselves, will 
have a hearty welcome on their return. The verdict on the work 
of Mr. Kniesel, last Monday evening, is that ‘‘ his performance of 
the Beethoven concerts for violin must be set down among the lofti- 
est artistic achievements of the season.”’ 

It is pleasant to think that there will be something to say very 
soon about the National Opera Company at home. Their program 
for New York is already announced ; they will spend next week in 


its preparation, and will give ‘‘ Nero’’ the first Monday in March, 
A, 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


WEDNESDAY, March 23. — Richard A. Proctor, a well-known 
astronomer, born at Chelsea, England; took the degree B.A. from 
St. Juha’s College, Cambridge, in 1860. His first book, Saturn and 
its System, was published in 1836. This was soon followed by his 
Gaomonic Star Atlas, and in 1866 by his Handbook of the Stars. 
His most celebrated work, Other Worlds than Ours, was published 
in 1870. Among his later works are Light and Science, The Moon, 
The Border Land of Science, The Expanse of Heaven, and The Uni- 
verse and the Coming Transits. He has visited the United States 
several times, lecturing in our larger cities. 


WEDNESDAY, 23.—Rosa Bonheur, a celebrated French painter of 
animals, born at Bordeaux in 1822. Her principal studies are from 
living models, which she represents with admirable skill. ‘** The Niv- 
ernais Plonghing ’’ (1850), is esteemed her masterpiece, and is in the 
gallery of the Luxembourg. Among her other works may be 
named ‘‘ The Horse Fair,’’ ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’’ and ‘‘ Cows 
and Sheep in a Hollow Road.”’ 


SATURDAY, 26.—Sir John W. Lubbock, an English mathema- 
tician and astronomer, born in London in 1803; graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1825, beeame F.R.S. in 1829. His fame 
was principally won by astronomical researches. He wrote man 
valuable papers upon tides, eclipses, ete., and also published Re- 
searches in Physical Astronomy (1830), Theory of the Moon (1833), 
Treatise on Tides, and other works. Died June 20, 1865. 


SATURDAY, 26.—Nathaniel Bowditch, an eminent American 
mathematician, born at Salem, Mass., 1773. Son of a cooper 
who was unable to educate him, was apprenticed to a ship chand- 
ler, passed nine years at sea as an inferior officer on a merchant 
vessel. Published The Practical Navigator, translated La Place, 
was made a F.R.S., offered the chair of Mathematics at Harvard, 
which he declined. Died in Boston, 1838. 


TuHcuRspAy, 31.— René Descartes, a French philosopher and 
mathematician, born at La Haye, in Touraine, 1596; educated at 
the college of La Fiéche, where he acquired great proficiency in 
mathematics and astronomy. To perfect his elenuiitn he traveled 
extensively in Italy, France, Holland, and other countries. He 
made important discoveries in algebra and geometry, which he 
announced in his Discourses on the Method of Reasoning Well and 
of Investigating Scientific Truth (1637). He was the first who in- 
troduced exponents or applied the notation of indices to algebraic 
powers, and he gave a new and ingenions solution of equations of the 
fourth degree. He published, in 1641, Meditations de Prima Phil- 
osophia, which gave a wonderful impulse to philosophical inquiry. 
Among other works is Principles of Philosophy (1644), He died 
at Stockholm in 1650, 


| Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Gen. T. J. MorGAn’s success in securing essays of ex- 
ceptionable value from his last graduating class in the 
Rhode Island Normal School, he attributes, so far as one 
feature of it was concerned, to the fact that he had fifty 
lessons in the term on Payne’s Compoyré's History of 
Pedagogy, having each member of the class read also one 
work of the great historic masters of pedagogical art. 


One of the best Books of Memory Gems that you can 
make is from the collection of last year’s poets’ calendars. 
Better than pasting them in a book, is the way we saw Miss 
Murch of the Martin School, Boston, have them utilized, 
—by saving the slips, and, grouping them in tens, tying 
each set with a ribbon tastefully “‘ bowed ” (if the critics 
will pardon the coining of a word that we want just here) 
so that the pupils can each have a set. 


A RECENTLY observed method in teaching spelling is 
to have the lesson placed upon the board one day, and 
learned, i. e. studied, from the board, but not copied, and 
without recitation; erased and spelled the next day, both 
orally and in writing. The important feature of this 
method is the element of futurity in the study, studying 
with the thought and the re-spelling of the word projected 
into the future. There is a philosophy behind this that 
is worthy the thought of all teachers. 


In learning the location of rivers, gulfs, capes, ete., 
there has been a prejudice against repeating them in any 
given order, lest it be a mere matter of memorizing. 
When these names are printed in a column and learned 
from these lists rather than from the map, there is such 
danger; but, when they are learned from the map, they 
ought to be recited in order, beginning at different points. 
In no other way can there be such confidence in naming 
them all. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (XVII.)* 
BY ARTHUR ©. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section. VI. — Compounps OF THE NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS. 
5. The Common Acids (continued). 

Supplies. —H2S04, litmus, wood, sugar, meat, zinc, barie chlo- 
ride, copper sulphate, potassium sulphate, ferrous sulphate, HCI, 
HINO. 

Exp. 113.— Sulphuric Acid (H,SO,): Examine a 
bottle of the acid. Observe its color, relative weight, and 
appearance when shaken. Infer some of the physical 
properties of the acid. 

Add a few drops of H,SO, to one-quarter test-tube of 
water. Observe the change in temperature. Jnfer the 
reason for the change. Into a test-tube nearly full of 
water place two drops of H,SO,; shake. Add blue litmus 
to the solution. Observe the effect on the litmus. Jnfer 
the strength of the acid. _ 

Exp. 114.—Test for the free acid: Into one-quarter 
test-tube of the strong acid add, one after the other, bits 
of pine wood, sugar, and meat. Observe the effect on 
each. Infer what substance in each remains unchanged. 

Exp. 115.—Formation of Sulphates: Into a test- 
tube place a piece of zine (Zn), adda little water and 
half as much H,SO,. Set aside till the action ceases. 
Observe that which forms in the tube. Jnfer what the 
new substance is, and the whole reaction. 

Exp. 116.—Test for Sulphates: Add a few drops of 


| barie chloride (BaCl,) to three separate sulphate solutions : 


—1. Copper sulphate (CuSO,); 2. Potassium sulphate 
(K,SO,); 3. Ferrous sulphate (FeSO,). Odserve the 
color of the precipitate in each case. Add to each a few 
drops of HCl, boil; then one-third as much HNO,, boil. 
Observe whether the precipitate is soluble or insoluble in 
either case. Jnfera test forsulphates in solution. Write 
the equations. 
Recttation Work. 
(To be derived entirely from the experimental work.) 

State the physical properties of H,SO,. 

State how to distinguish H,SO,, HNO,, and HCl 
physically. 

What is the test for free H,SO,, for sulphates ? 

How is a sulphate formed from H,SO, ? 

Write the equations used ; explain them, 


*Copyright, 1886, 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


94. Why does H2SO, char organic substances ? 

05. How should it be mixed with water? Why ? 

96. What is the danger in mixing other acids with it ? 

97. How is it made? (Teacher's Exp.: Eliot and Storer, 
Exp. 54.) 

98. What are the important uses of the acid, with the reasons ? 
99. ‘* How would you detect H2SO, in vinegar ?’’ 
100. What other name for it? Why? 


Acetic Acid. 
Supplies.—Acetie acid, litmus, gelatine, white of an egg, meat, 
molasses, yeast, vinegar, charcoal, copper, lead acetate, H2SO,. 

Exp. 117.—Acetie Acid (C,H,O.): Examine a bottle 
of the acid. Observe its color, odor, and action on litmus 
paper. Jnfer some of its properties. 

Exp. 118.—To a little of the acid in a test-tube add a 
small bit of gelatine and some of the white of an egg (al- 
bumen); warm for alittle time. Odserve the effect on 
each. Jnfer another property of the acid. In the same 
boil a bit of lean meat. Observe the effect on the meat. 
Infer the reason for the change. 

Exp. 119.—To a solution of equal parts of molasses 
and water add a little yeast, set it aside in a warm place 
for a few days. Observe the odor. IJnfer what forms. 
What kind of fermentation has taken place ? 

Exp, 120.—Vinegar: Examine vinegar. Observe its 
odor and color as compared with acetic acid. Jnfer what 
vinegar is. 

Mix vinegar and powdered charcoal in a test-tube, 
shake very thoroughly, then filter. Odserve the change 
in the vinegar, and the odor of the filtrate. Jnfer what 
the filtering through the charcoal did. 

Exp. 121.—Acetates: Heat a bit of copper (Cu) in 
acetic acid, pour out in a saucer and allow it to cool. 
Observe what forms. IJnfer what it is. 

Place a little lead acetate Pb(C,H,O,), in a test-tube, 
add a drop or two of H,SO,. Odserve the odor. Infer 
the action of the acid. Write the equation. Repeat 
using the product of the copper and acetic acid. 


Recitation Work. 
State the physical and chemical properties of acetic 
acid. 
How can it be obtained by fermentation ? 
What is the test for free acetic acid and for acetates ? 
How is an acetate formed from the acid ? 
Write the equations used ; explain them. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE, 


101. What is vinegar? how made’ uses? white vinegar ? 
Eliot and Storer, §255. 

102. What are the uses of C2H,402; with reasons ? 

103. What are some of the poisonous acetates? What action 
should be taken to counteract the poison ? 


ORIGINAL WORK IN OUR GEOMETRY CLASS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


It is not as an exposition of any method for the class- 
room that this is written, but to relate a bit of experience, 
—the experience not of a teacher, but a pupil. The only 
tangible memorial of that year’s study of geometry, now 
far behind us, is the book which lies before me,—a well- 
worn blank-book, whose pages are filled with definitions, 
axioms, carefully worked and illustrated problems, propo- 
sitions, and corollaries, all set down in the crude, uncer- 
tain hand of a schoolgirl, and representing some earnest, 
even enthusiastic work on the part of the writer. 

The teacher who had the class in charge, and whose 
first class we were, introduced, with other methods, this 
way of teaching geometry. We provided ourselves with 
large blank-books, and we were not to look into any text- 
book of geometry, learning from our teacher, and record- 
ing what we learned, and so making textbooks for our- 
selves. 

The book begins with some pages of elementary defini- 
tions and axioms, carefully numbered. A marginal space 
ruled at the right holds the figures defined, and illustra- 
tions or demonstrations of many of the axioms. These, 
of course, were given us orally, or written out by the 
teacher for us to copy. Then come the simpler problems, 
beginning with that on “ the value of adjacent angles.” 
After this first demonstration, I remember, the prob- 
lems were carefully stated to us, with perhaps the pre- 


liminary steps of the solution, and left with us; a part of 
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next day’s lesson being to complete the demonstration, if 
possible, by our own efforts. 

A certain length of time was required to be spent on it, 
when if we were still unable to solve it, our standing 
would be unaffected by the failure. But “rank” did 
not satisfy the most of us ; it gave, too, a zest to the work 
to know that ours might be the only solution in the class. 
Besides, there was always to be dreaded the ignominy of 
owning ourselves conquered by it. 

I do not recall any work of the kind that awalrened 
more interest, or stimulated to more eager effort. It did 
not, I think, cause any unpleasant rivalry ; we all felt an 
interest in the work, and onr class pride included the 
achievements of each of its members,—jubilant, if one 
could master the troublesome question. And that faculty 
of the mind,—intellectual acuteness, acumen, subtlety, or 
whatever it be,— which is supposed to be sharpened 
by the study of mathematics, was, I am sure, given a 
much finer edge and temper by that year’s work. It was 
not a method which was perpetuated in the school. Yet 
I am sure no class felt a livelier interest in triangle and 
parallelogram, trapezium and circle, than we. Nor do I 


though we may mistake a river for the coast line; on the west by 


some state from which it was separated by a river. 


‘© What do you think of the surface ? a 
‘A mountain range crosses it from northwest to southeast with a 


slope to the sea on the east, and spurs of mountains making hills 
and valleys on the west.”’ 

“© What else can you tell of the map?” 

‘‘ The capital is in the west-central, which leads us to suspect the 
west was either first settled or has greater population. There seems to 
be a sea-port town in central-east, and a good town on the boundary 
river on the west at the junction of one of the branches.’’ 


History.—The teacher asked no questions, but assigned topics 
upon the board, upon which they talked racily and intelligently. 
Each scholar has both the history prescribed and furnished by the 
city and also one of his own or borrowed, of some other author, so 
that nearly every school history of the United States is in the hands 
of some pupil. After each pupil has recited upon a given topic, his 
work is supplemented by others whose books have given more detail 
on that particular subject. Some one questions the figures given 
because his book has them higher or lower, and that disputed point 
goes over until another day, and they ali look up authorities thereon. 
Some one questions the estimate placed upon the service of some 
general or statesman, because he, having consulted a different book, 
has another impression. The recitation was upon the regular lesson 
for the day, with no special preparation. It showed how fully the 
teacher had developed in them independence in reading and re- 


believe any other class felt so real a sense of ownership | search, in thought and expression. It shaded off into a language 


in geometrical propositions and demonstrations. 

Agassiz declared to the girls who were once for some years 
his pupils: ‘I do not wish to teach you this or the other 
special science. What I wish for you is a culture that is 


lesson in a way entirely new to.us, when the teacher said, ‘‘ Write 
one fact that you have learned to-day, using a clause, and be pre- 
pared to analyze the sentence.”’ 

‘* You do not ignore analysis, I see.’’ 

‘* Certainly not; we cling to everything of the old that has been 


alive, active, susceptible of further development.” Mem-|of service to us in the past,—and analysis has been.”’ 


orizing is often something like imitation, taking things at 
second-hand and for granted. The best methods provide 
for more active and intelligent participation. Whatever 
gives the scholar a share in the work, of research or ex- 
amination or demonstration, helps to a better assimilation 
of principles, and insures a share in the result. 


METHODS AND APPLIANCES.* 
OBSERVATIONS IN NEWARK SCHOOLS. 


We make a departure, and instead of holding the material 
gathered from a recent visit to Newark, N. J., to scatter through 
several issues of the JOURNAL, as has usually been our custom, we 
mass it in one grand array of new methods. We make no claim that 
all the plans and methods here given are original with the twenty 
teachers in whose rooms we found them, but most of them are the 
direct result of the hard work, keen thought, psychology, and phi- 
losophy of some of the officers and teachers of Newark. It should 
also be said that no teacher suspected the use we now make of it, for 
the plan bad not matured itself in our mind. ‘To Supt. Barringer 
and Principal W. M. Giffin, we are Jargely indebted for courtesies. 

We would especially emphasize the fact that the new education is 
carried through all the grades with equal care, enthusiasm, skill, and 
devotion, and shows to bist advantage in the graduating class of the 
grammar school. We speak of this because it is the key to the 
weakness and strength of any system of education. Hence we 
dwell first upon the work in the upper grammar grade. 


Geography.—We found the first class at work upon a review of map 
study, and the teacher was emphasizing the importance of seeing all 
there is in a map at first sight, saying that, with all their previous 
study of boundaries, mountains, rivers, locations, etc., there was no 
excuse for their not understanding a map at sight. They developed 
the thought themselves, saying they tried to see a map as a whole at a 
glance, to appreciate the significance of all that it represented, and 
to think so quickly and effectively as to have full confidence in their 
conclusions. The teacher stepped to the board, and in less than a 
minute drew this map. 


He then covered it by hanging a wall map 
over it, and they, having seen it but a moment, 
were questioned upon it and were as thoroughly 

familiar with it as though it had been a home lesson. 
** Have you ever scen this map before ?”? 
** What state is 
‘* We never saw a map of such a state.’” 
** is it bounded ?”’ 


The variety of facts given and the appreciation of grammatical 


construction exhibited were as gratifying as they were surprising. 


This linking of one lesson with another was full of art. 


Composition Writing.—From another room was brought a framed 


picture, upon which they had never written. They were told to see 
as much as they could as quickly as they could. ‘The teacher took 
it in hand and walked slowly down one aisle and backward up the 
other, and down the third and back the fourth, the pupils studying 
it as it passed them. They then took pencils and wrote four 
minutes by the watch. As they wrote upon the slates we could not 
preserve them. Thirteenof these were read tous. No twoof them 
emphasized the same thing in the picture in the same way. Some 
were descriptive, some imaginative, some inclined to philosophizing, 
some dealt with nature, and others with character. 


Each had 
caught a distinctive feature and had written as fast as the pencil 
could move. In thought, freedom, and grace of expression, they 
were all that any teacher could expect or reasonably desire if a 
week had been allowed for preparation. 

In quick, prompt observation; keen, accurate thought; rapid, 
easy execution, the upper grades excel, as a result of the best work 


in the lower rooms. 


Genuine Leiter- Writing. — With each graduating class Mr. Giffin 
has each pupil, at home, write him a genuine letter about something 
that he wishes to say to him, fold it, seal it, and send itthrough the 
mail; and bright and accomplished as they are, most of them make 


some slip in this practical thing. 


The State Map is enthusiastically studied in one grade. The 
map is drawn in counties, upon cloth, and the staple products in- 
dicated, and frequently they are literally presented by being glued 
upon the county. Several things were a surprise to us; as, for in- 
stance, that Huntington County, with 500 square miles, raises a 
million bushels of corn, and Gloucester County, with less than 300 
square miles, raises 762,000 bushels of sweet potatoes. In other 
ways the products of New Jersey are surprising in quantity and 
character. 


City Manufactures.—In one of the grammar grades some time is 
given, in general exercises, to familiarizing them with the home 
manufactures, and samples of the product of the workshops are 
studied, or samples of the materials used, and upon the blank wall 
on one side of the room are placed fifty-eight articles so studied. 
It enables the teacher to suggest a vast amount of information of a 
practical nature, such as they would not be likely otherwise to 
receive. 

Weights and Measures.—During one year in every child's school- 
life he has aecess to a set of liquid measures, made after the most 
approved grocer’s style. He estimates the amount that every dish 
in the room will hold, and then fills it with water to see how accu- 
rate he is at estimating. The table teaches itself, and stays taught. 
Most of the facts of this table, as of dry measure, are known to the 
child the first year of the primary school. 

Dry measures of the regulation wooden pattern are used in the 
same way, for the same purpose, with the same results in estimating 
and measuring sand, ete. . 

A foot rule is in the possession of each child for one entire year, 
and he estimates the lengths of every edge and line in the room, 
and tests his estimate by measurements. 

A rod-stick hangs under the blackboard, out of the way, in one 
of the rooms, and is taken into the yard for actual measurements. 

Scales and weights are provided for one room, and sand, bricks, 
stones, marbles, books, blocks, paper, ete., are estimated and 
weighed. 


““On the north and south by some other states, because no river 


Utilizing all the Good Work.—It isin the husbanding of resources, 


or sea-coast could be sostraight ; on the east by the ocean probably, jin the preservation of every good thing until a better is produced, 


*Copyright, 1887. Papers are at liberty to use as much as they} 


please of this article, with credit. 


_ ‘that these principals excel. For illustration, one teacher, with a 


in the room-carpeting and papering class of problems. The princi- 
pal had this transferred to a chart and preserved so that each sue- 
ceeding class has this to practice upon ; and each year, after leaving 
the class in which they studied that subject, it can be used for an 
exercise for one day. We append it as a sample of many similar 
charts and designs preserved for futare use. 
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LOWER GRADES, 

Beginning now with the lower grades, we remark that one of the 
best things in them is the abundance of inexpensive appliances, and 
the care with which it is distributed through the various grades. 
The entire expense isa mere trifle, and by thorough system it is 
used in such a way as to avoid the general complaint that time is 
wasted by having several teachers cover the same ground for the 
sake of using a fashionable device. 


A long table, around which the children stand to work with blocks, 
measures, etc., is in all the lower-grade rooms. It is about ten feet 
by two and a half, and high enough for the children of the grade 
in which it is used. A large, shallow drawer on each side holds the 
materials when not in use. It has a slight, low moulding strip all 
around, to prevent objects falling off. These were covered with en- 
ameled cloth, but at Pittsburg they were blackboards, so that the 
children figured on them as they made their combinations with 
objects. The Newark tables are more cleanly without the chalk 
dust, but the Pittsburg offer some working advantages. 

We refer the reader to our article on number teaching as we saw 
it in the Reading schools, Feb. 17, for the use made of these in the 
Newark schools. 

Everything in its Season.--There is an inexpensive set of Crandall's 
blocks to each room. Mr. Giffin watehes the boys in their play 
and always knows where their hearts are, so far as popularity of 
amusement is concerned. He has a full supply of beans, jackstones, 
marbles, horse-chestuuts, etc., and when the jackstone fever strikes 
the city he notifies the teachers promptly, and all the number-work 
is with jackstones; and the same is true with marbles, horse-chest- 
nuts, beans, ete. An inexpensive set of tenpins contributes to 
rapidity and facility in subtracting from ten, and the imagination 
is given abundant play by calling the pins persons in a variety of 
relations, to whom disaster of some kind comes unexpectedly. 


A number wire, with sixty-four large spools strung upon it, 
stretching across the room above the doors, makes a remarkably 
usable scheme for teaching number combinations, as they ean, by 
means of a pointer, be moved with great rapidity in sight of all the 
scholars. 


Al piece of carpet, usually carefully folded, three yards by two, is 
spread upon the floor in the lowest room for the little folk to get 
down upon with their blocks, marbles, jackstones, and horse- 
chestnuts, and take their number lessons with a bit of the nursery 
flavor, the teacher sitting beside them in a chair, guiding their play. 
Thus without confusion the work goes on uninterruptedly, as we 
can testify from observation. 


A sand-pan is in every room of the lower grades. Itais of sheet- 
iron, tin, or zine, according to the taste or ecopomie idea of the 
purchaser. It is water-tight, four feet long by two feet wide and 
two inches deep. This is used for a variety of purposes, with clay, 
sand, or water. 

The points of the compass are tanght thus: A class stands around 
the pan that is partially filled with sand made into hills, valleys, 
rivers, ete.; on the table beside it are penny toy horses, sheep, 
cows, dogs, etc. The pan is placed so that each side is to one of 
the cardinal points. Little Edna is called by name, and she tells 
her little story as she takes a horse and goes to ride on the north 
road, over the hill, and then down by the river to the west, ete. 


taste in that direction, worked up a diagram for abundant practice 


Charlie then drives the sheep to the pasture on the south side of 
the hill, Annie drives the cows that papa has sold, to a man wha 
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lives northwest of their home. When the directions are thor- 
oughly known by them, the pan is turned first at one angle and 
then another, until they know directions under all conditions. 


Home-made Reading Lessons. — Language and reading lessons 
were skillfully woven, on the ground that the child will give the 
meaning, emphasis, and inflection of a sentence of his own making 
better than of one which he finds in print. Here is the lesson we 
saw upon the board for a class in the primary school, second year : 


did too Write statements with one of these 
hill kite words in each, 

to two Ask questions with one of these 
help words in each, 


Here are some of the sentences: 


John did not go to school. 
Did you see the sled ? 
I like to slide. 
Do you like to run ? 
Will you help me make a snow man’? 
It is too cold to play jackstones. 
It is not easy to say which is the more valuable,—the facility 
it gives them in writing or reading. 


Shower, spring, rill, lake, river, and sea are ingeniously taught 
without expensive appliances. A small watering-pot (1); an old 
lard or other inexpensive tin pail, with holes punched in the cover 
(2); a piece of tin two inches wide, concaved to make a trough (3), 
one end of which is inserted in (2), near the top; an old pan about 
four inches high (4); a second trough, like (3), inserted in (4) and 
running into the large sand-pan which has 
about an inch of waterinit. (2) is nearly full 
of water, so that a very little more will over- 


6 4 2 


flow it. By means of the watering-pot a shower falls upon the 
cover of (2), and it overflows into (3), and (4) being nearly full 
before now overflows into (5), emptying into (6). Thus a shower 
fills the mountain springs, makes the rill, the pond or lake, the 
river, and empties into the sea or ocean. 


Devices for Encouragement.—One school attracted our attention 
in one primary room. Each of the fifty pupils has a number, and 
every time a pupil distinguishes himself by specially good work his 
number is added io those already 


used in building the words, 20 
6 13 
5 16 
19 12 
1 15 9 
4 
13 | 
2 16 3 23 | 
8 ot 4 | 
15 16 10 
7 5 
18 12 
16 


The effect upon the board is fine. | 
The letters are about a foot deep, 
and a large number of figures are used in making them. The in- 
terest the little folk take in getting their number in as many 
times as possible is amusing. 

Another device for the same purpose, in one of the lower gram- 
mar grades, was to build up stars or crowns out of short, straight 


a a x lines, adding one line each time 


it was deserved. On one board 
Mary Mullen 


the names of the pupils were writ- 

ten, and stars were built against 
the names for evidence of fine scholarship, and crowns for faith- 
fulness in work, and the num- 


ber of stars and crowns was a /\ 
suggestive indication of the bril- 


lianey and industry of each pu- Th. a 
pil. We leave the lines discon- / \ 


nected in the star to show how 
they count up in the building. 

It is needless to say in closing that the day in Newark will ever 
be one of the most memorable of our days of observation. 


John Jones. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


**BON VOYAGE.”’ 


Your pleasant letter of yesterday, asking for more articles, comes 
just in time for me to answer before leaving home for two months, 
to sojourn in foreign lands. 

The next week after meeting you so unexpectedly and pleasantly, 
I was taken ill, and to-day I am ‘sitting up for all day’’ for the 


first time. My physician urges me to go away immediately to a 
warmer climate for at least six weeks. So, I say farewell with an 
aching heart to my devoted and affectionate pupils, to the pleasant 
schoolroom, where my heart will cling, though I am far away, to 
all the loved ones of home, and next Thursday sail for 
where I am to be the guest of the United States Consul, Hon. 
*s family. His lovely daughter graduated from my school 
last June, after four years spent in my home, and under my con- 
stant supervision. 

My mind is full of things I want to say, and your appreciation 
gives them a place. It is very pleasant to have this letter come 
just when I am set aside from active work. It tells me I may still 
teach and reach other lives, though not in my accustomed way, and 
the thought is blessed comfort. Twenty years of teaching have 
not lessened my love for the work. 

I am so tired I cannot write what is in my heart to say. I hope 
and confidently expect that I shall return well and ready for years 
more vf work, Should I find another home, where the inhabitants 


are never weary, I am ready. Humbly, joyfully looking back 
over the two thousand souls who have called me teacher, and have 
loved me and have sought to follow in the paths I have set before 
them, I can say I know 1 have not lived in vain; and yet ‘‘ To die 
is gain.”’ 

February 25, 1887. 


OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Our library consists of eighteen books, comprising Longfellow’s, 
Whittier’s, and Scott’s poems, and books selected chiefly for their 
bearing on the study of history, from the works of Dickens, Scott, 
and Cooper. We bought paper editions, and covered them with 
pasteboard and cambric,—the entire expense, so far, amounting to 
less than three dollarsand ahalf. We are still collecting funds, and 
hope that our list of books may, in time, be respectable as to size, 
as it is already as to quality. ‘The children choose a librarian from 
their number, and are interested to take and read the books toa 
greater degree than I have ever known them to be, in taking from a 
public library, and it gives the teacher a chance in selecting the 
books to determine the kind of their reading. * 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


[The following points are furnished by Mr. D. C, Farr, Princi- 
pal of Glens Falls (N. Y.) Acad emy. } 


My views are that it should be based on classical Latin. I have 
no faith in the plan that uses manufactured Latin as a model. I 
advocate the use of such a book of lessons as is composed of correct 
Latin sentences and companion English sentences capable of being 
translated into correct Latin, the pupils using the Latin sentences 
of the former part of every lesson as a model. In addition to this 
I would have the class, from the first, practice this exercise consid- 
erably, the teacher giving the translation of the Latin sentences of 
the exercises, and requiring them to turn it back into Latin, all mis- 
takes and variations from the classical model to be carefully noted 
and explained. 

The work in connection with Cesar I would make the turning of 
the English sentences into Latin, contained in the work entitled 
Short Sentences for Practice in Writing Latin, by M. G. Daniell, 
and published by Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. These exercises, 
unfortunately, are made to cover only the first book of Cwsar. 
I would recommend teachers to prepare similar ones to cover all of 
the Caesar read, being careful to have the Latin read serve as a 
model in all eases, for the student has not yet reached a point where 
he can safely be trusted to be a guide to himself. With Cicero I 
would follow this course almost entirely: First, have the pupils 
translate into good English set portions of their lessons, and at a 
time subsequent (not less than two hours) I would havg the class 
change it back to Latin. It would not of course be expected that 
they would see the Latin text after the first translation was made 
until the second was done. 

The results of this double translation I would have criticised with 
the greatest care, idioms being carefully noted, unusual construc- 
tions pointed out, and such other points studied as are needed to 
show the genius of the language. 

‘The average student, studying Latin composition according to the 
plan sketched above, I believe will be enabled, when his prepara- 
tory course is finished, to meet all the requirements of our colleges 
and more, and better still, will have a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage he could not obtain in any other way as well. 

I am aware that I am going back some three hundred years for 
a portion of the method suggested above, but I do it in the belief 
that nothing better has since been offered. 


ROMAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

[We take the following words (with the author’s consent) from 
the address given some time since by Il. P. Emerson, Principal of 
the Buffalo High School. ‘They bear upon the questions at present 
under discussion. | 


Roman history is the beginning of modern history. All roads 
lead to Rome. It is an historical starting-point. A boy or girl 
who has a good general conception of what the Roman empire was, 
is in a position to read modern history intelligently. It is now ac- 
knowledged that the most accurate method of studying a people’s 
history is through their literary works. This is the only way of 
supplying the want of present, personal, direct observation. And 
it happens that the authors a boy reads in school are at the focus of 
history. ‘Tendencies in government that are at work to-day were then 
coming to a crisis. The irrepressible conflict between aristocratic 
elaims and popular demands was shaking the world. As the boy 
reads Cwsar, he should understand the condition of the Roman Em- 
pire that made him possible; he should see him as he was and is,— 
one of the colossal men of history, without cant, a man of the 
world, not scrupulous, but having the redeeming quality of not 
pretending to be better than he was. The pupil opens his book to 
tind Cesar fighting barbarians in Gaul,—an example of a Roman 
conquest. He sees Rome in the process of growing to universal do- 
minion. He should know that the barbarians of the north were a 
standing menace to Rome, and how, though the thorough work of 
Cwsar deferred the catastrophe for several centuries, they finally 
overran Rome, and out of the chaos was evolved modern Europe. 
In the character of Cicero he sees the antipodes of Casar,—a man 
with a finer moral fibre than Cesar, but vain and politic,—a trim- 
mer. To study the character of these men, to understand the 
parties and political tendencies that each represented, is an educa- 
tion in itself; for they were typical men, and stood for forces that 
are everywhere at work. Boys and girls, supplied with some small 
history of Rome,—the smaller the better,—may, along with their 
Latin, aided by talks and hints by their teacher, get a good knowl- 
edge of Roman history, including customs and antiquities. 

If a person cannot be well equipped for life without some know]- 
edge of ancient history, he certainly cannot without some general 
idea of ancient geography. ‘The one nails the other, makes it def- 
inite, gives it a local habitation. The youth does not know that 
the battle of Pharsalia was fought at all, if he does not know 
whether Pharsalia was in Thessaly or Australia. By giving five 
minutes at the beginning of each recitation, for-a few weeks, a class 
can get, even without buying atlases, if good maps are hanging on 
the wall, a good general idea of geography. Then*require them to 
locate every place mentioned in the text they read. 1 have always 
found classes interested, often enthusiastic, in such work, 


— Here we see most distinetly the vice of our educational system. 
It neglects the plant for the flowen In anxiety for elegance it for- 
gets substance.—Herbert Spencer, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 

Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 

department, should be addressed to EpiroR LITERARY ECLIPSEs, East 

Sumner, Maine, 


CHARADE, 
My first is the name of a letter, 
My second a kind of pie, 
My last may be seen in water, 
My whole is to satisfy. 


NILLOR, 
HIDDEN CITIES, 
1. Every Orkney island belongs to Great Britain, 
2. Harden very hard all kinds of steel. 
3. The prisoners of war saw and experienced many hardships. 
4. The city of Colombo is either in Ceylon or Arabia. 
5 The island of Ceylon, Dong Dang city, and Ganges river are 
in Asia. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA,—56 LETTERS, 
My 19, 26, 43, 7, 21, 33, 54, 48, 34, 9, 4, is a city of Canada. 
My 1, 42, 27, 18, 11, 23, 8, 2, 31, 25, is a seaport of the far 
North. 
My 20, 39, 46, 40, 56, is a city of Saxony. 
My 51, 39, 55, 40, 37, is a state of Germany. 
My 28, 45, 6, 47, 14, 22, 35, 44, is a country of Africa. 
My 15, 36, 20, 52, 32, 3, 10, 46, 38, is a borough of England. 
My 32, 13, 41, 12, 17, 24, 5, 16, is a seaport of England. 
My 53, 30, 14, 50, is a city of France. 
My whole is a quotation from an English poet. 
E. W. C. 
SCATTERED BIBLE VERSE, 
(One word from each quotation gives a verse from the Old 
Testament. ) 
1, As showers that water the earth. 
2. A cup of cold water only. 
3. He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
4. To give light to them that sit in darkness. 
5. A faithful man shall abound with blessings. 
6. The people is hungry, and weary, and thirsty. 
7. An anchor to the soul both sure and steadfast. 
8. So he bringeth them into their desired haven. 
9%, Light is sown for the righteous. 
0. The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. 
Good news from a far country. 
There came wise men from the East. 
He showed me a pure river of water of life. 
Go not very far from the city. 


1 

Il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, Return unto thy country. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF FEB. 17. 

AND LATIN JUMBLE.—1. Pronounce in French, and 
it resembles ‘* Paddle your own canoe.’ 2. Render in English thus: 
Fossum, mined; Ovis, sheep, i. e. ewe; Rhodames, rhone; Nego- 
tium, business. Hence, Mind your own business. 

Buriep Crrres, —1. Kaskaskia. 
Rome. 5. Berlin. 

WorD SQuARE.— a BE 


2. Peoria. 3. Venice. 4. 
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MIscELLANEOUS ENIGMA,— 
Unto the one who labors, 
Fearless of foe or frown; 
Unto the kindly-hearted 
Cometh the blessing down. 


FACTS. 


WORD s, 

Gennesaret means the garden of princes. 

The lemon takes its name from the city of Lima. 

‘*Punch and Judy isa contraction from Pontius and Judas. It 
is a relic of an old ‘‘ miracle play,’’ in which the actors were Pon- 
tius Pilate and Judas Iscariot. 

** Mincing Lane,’’ London, is a corruption of ‘‘ Mincheon Lane,’ 
mincheon being the female form of ‘* monk.’’ Formerly there was 
a nunnery in the street; hence the name. 


Formerly it was the custom for the seller of land to pass to the 
purchaser a straw (st/pu/a) as a representative of the property and 
pledge for the fulfillment of the bargain. This was usually pre- 
served with the deed. Hence our word stipulation. 


SCOTT'S IISTORICAL NOVELS. 
Chronological Arrangement. 


1187. Richard L., The Betrothed, a picture of the time of the third 
crusade, 

1193. Richard [., The Talisman, third ernsade. 

1194. Richard L., Ivanhoe, reign of Richard Caurde Lion, Saxons, 
Normans, Knights ‘Templars. 
\ Edward VI., j Condition of the feudal vassals, 

1549-68, ? Mary, The Monastery, ¢ the monastery struggling to pre- 
/ Elizabeth, serve itself and crush the rising 

spirit of Protestantism. 

1567. Elizabeth, The Abbott, Story of Mary Queen of Scots, 

1575. Elizabeth, Kenilworth, Elizabeth and her court, 

1620. James I., The Fortunes of Nivel. 

1645-46, Charles [., A Legend of Montrose, Civil War. 

\ Cromwell, 

) Charles IL., 

1660-80, Charles IL., Peveril of the Peak, Cavaliers and Round- 

heads, Popish Plot. 

Charles IT., 

James IL., 

1715. George L., Rob Roy, last armed attempt of the exiled 
Stuarts to recover the throne. 

1745. George IL, Waverley, the Pretender, Insurrection, Battle of 
Preston Pans. 

1770. George IIL, Redgaunlet, last effort of the Pretender to gain 
the throne. 


1652-60. Woodstock, Royalists and Roundheads. 


1679-90, Old Mortality, Covenanters. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
In 1886 the United States produced 146,000,000 pounds of 
copper. 
Glass railroad sleepers are said to resist more, and to cost less, 
than iron ones. 
During the late storms in the northwest the thermometer indicated 
92 degrees below freezing point, —60 below zero. 


Trains are now running through a tynnel under the Severn River 
Two and one fourth miles are under water, and in this respect the 


tunnel is the most remarkable in the world, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAR. 3, 1887, 


WE yield to the temptation to print a beautiful letter 
in the Notes and Queries from a teacher whose identity is 
entirely concealed by the omission of all names and places. 
It has such a sweet spirit, expresses so much out of the 
heart and life of a teacher, that we know our readers 
will enjoy it. No writer has done more acceptable work 
for JouRNAL or TEACHER. Most fortunately we have 
some delightful articles now on hand, and we sincerely 
hope others will follow from her foreign home. 


Tue London Journal of Education speaks thus of our 
work : “ A ‘happy thought’ has occurred to the editor of 
the JourNAL or Epucation. He has written to twenty- 
three gentlemen connected with education (whose names 
are published) for lists of books they would recommend 
to teachers to read, and he states the number of times 
each book is mentioned. ‘The result does not give, in our 
judgment, an exact order of merit, but we cannot com- 
plain of any undue partiality for American works. Of 
the first nine, seven are English, one a translation of a 
French book, and only one American. We say 
it with regret, but we must own we should be sorely 
puzzled if we had to write the names of twenty-three En- 
glishmen (ladies excluded) who know enough of the liter- 
ature of education to make their advice valuable.” 


Tue Continental Congress exercise, which we published 
early in February, was a great success. We saw it used 
in but one school, one of Boston's first-class girls’ schools, 
and it went off with a ring to it. The presiding officer,— 
John Hancock,—was a brilliant miss of sixteen, who put 
into it all the vim required. Every part was well done; 
several additions were made, by way of cheering, ‘ Good, 
good,” and ‘Shame, shame,’ when opposition was offered 
to the measure. Several telling remarks were introduced. 
The young ladies who personated the Adamses were 
masters of the oratorical art, and spoke with such fervor 
as to thrill the listeners. The Quaker and the sailor did 
admirably. In short, from the first announcement of the 
president to the singing of ‘“ America,” with which they 
closed, all went off with greater heartiness than we should 
have expected even from a class of boys. 


One Yrar.—It is one year since we seated ourselves 
in the editorial chair, and we need not say how much 
we have enjoyed the professional companionship it has 
brought us, the opportunities it has offered, the sub- 
stantial testimony of the subscription lists, the cordiality 
of personal letters, and the hearty support of our adver- 
tising patrons. The year’s work speaks for itself. We 
could discount liberally from the enthusiastic compliments 


of our correspondents and still be assured we had done 
something for the dignity, pleasure, profit, and success of 
the profession in which, and over which, we have been 
uniformly enthusiastic since we entered its ranks in a very 
humble schoolhouse “down east” in 1864. We are not 
unmindful of the courtesies extended us, the cordiality of 
our exchanges, the ardor of our subscribers, and we will 
try to merit this confidence and these good words by 
making the JouRNAL and the AmERIcAN ‘TEACHER im- 
prove upon themselves with every issue. 

In our editorial force, office help, proof-reading depart- 
ment, scope of contributors’ talent, editorial experience, 
ete., we are in advance of our position early in the year 
and if we do not make papers of much greater value 
than last year it will be our fault; but we prefer to let 


5|the improvements speak for themselves. 


POETIC JUSTICE. 


At the meeting of the Schoolmaster’s Club in this city 
a week ago, Charles W. Hill, master of the Martin School, 
read a manly paper, which we have in type for next week, 
in which he claimed for the teacher every right that any 
man has in society, and expressed the conviction that it 
is the teacher’s duty not to shirk responsibility. On 
Tuesday evening of this week, the Congregational Club, 
probably the largest and most distinguished club of the 
kind in the city, made him its president by a vote 171 as 
against 40 for a distinguished member of the legal pro- 
fession. This is said to be the most flattering vote ever 
given by the Club; and the heartiness with which it was 
made unanimous, and the ovation which the announcement 
received, were all eminently satisfactory to Mr. Hill's 
friends. It is not too much to say that no man is more 
popular in all such societies throughout the land than the 
teacher, and it is his right and duty to bear his share of 
the honors and responsibilities. 


THE SOUTH AT CHICAGO. 


Letters from the South speak with much ardor of the 
desire among Southern educators to have their teachers 
present at the great meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Chicago, July 12-15. One letter just re. 
ceived from Chattanooga, Tenn., says: ‘ Tennessee 
should send a large delegation. The change of atmos- 
phere would certainly be delightful to many of her teach- 
ers at that season, and, as we have great facilities for 
travel, reasonable terms ought to be secured. We are 
quite sure that hundreds of teachers would be glad to see 
an announcement of the person having charge of the 
Southern delegation. Let us begin early in order that 
many of the fraternity of the South may clasp hands with 
those of the North at Chicago.” 

We are unable to make the announcement desired, but 
have no doubt that the best of railroad rates will be se- 
cured, and an active, reliable man put in charge of all 
Southern interests. None are more desirous than the 
JOURNAL readers that North and South as well as the 
East and West may blend their voices, thoughts, and 
sympathies at Chicago. 


LEARN TO DO BY DOING. 


This does not mean, as it is so often interpreted to 
mean, that one is to learn to do by doing in distinction from 
thinking, but merely that when “thought ” has been the 
pioneer, “doing” is to make the settlement and pre- 
empt the territory. It is not for a moment, as is some- 
times implied, that we are to do before we think, for 
nothing could be more vicious in philosophy or life; but 
that a thing is not known until action has interpreted 
into the very fibre of our being the thought in its ideality. 
It were as reasonable for a child to be taught music with- 
out ever having the tone or chord as a mental process in 
advance of the vocalization, as to have action precede 
thought. The mind must always give the keynote, the 
chord, to the hand and eye as well as to the voice. It is, 
however, as impossible to be able to do anything without 
ever doing it, or the preliminary things upon which it de- 
pends, by the mere idealization of how it ought to be 
done, as it is to hold an audience with the music of the 
mind unexpressed in voice or instrument. 


There is no difference among educators about the value 


of doing when once they understand each other as to its 
relation to thinking. The hand and head, as well as the 
hand and eye, or eye and mind, must be wedded,—affee- 
tionately, indissolubly wedded,—working for a common 
purpose with a unanimity that knows no disloyalty. 


HARVARD ANNEX PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


The fact that the faculty in charge of the department 
of collegiate education for women, more familiarly known 
as the “Harvard Annex,” have been obliged to take 
some steps in relation to founding a preparatory school to 
fit their would-be pupils, is one among the many straws 
showing how the wind blows over in Cambridge. The 
“Annex ” has passed beyond the experimental stage. It 
has come to stay, and this is one of the indications of its 
growing popularity. The pupils at the Annex in its first 
years were women who were for the most part specialists, 
ex-teachers, and others, who had perhaps gone as far as 
they were able to do outside the college, and needed only 
advanced work as a finishing process. These students 
were already “ prepared” to enter the Annex, and so 
long as its applicants were of this sort alone, or princi- 
pally, no need was felt of providing for preparatory work. 
The Annex is now, however, sought by young women 
who come to it from public or private schools,—is sought 
as young men seek the university; in short, it is devel- 
oping into a “ popular ” college for girls. Many of those 
who are now desirous of enrolling themselves at “ Fair 
Harvard,” need preparation, however. As yet they can 
look nowhere for this, perhaps, save to the college itself ; 
but as soon as the need becomes apparent there will 
spring up preparatory schools which will serve as feeders 
to the Annex; then the preparatory department can be 
dispensed with, as Wellesley has dispensed with its pre- 
paratory courses. 


WITHOUT APPLIANCES. 


Mr. Tetlow, in his article on another page, touches a 
subject dear to many hearts when he refers to schools in 
economic towns where apparatus is not to be had. It is 
one of the misfortunes of the free school system that 
school committees elected from the rank and file of soci- 
ety, men of superior common sense on most points, are 
slow to see how needful good appliances are to success. 
We propose to ery aloud in the name of our readers and 
the great profession we represent, until there is a change 
in this direction, until the committee would as soon think 
of having a high school meet out-of-doors to save the ex- 
pense of building as to try to teach the sciences without 
apparatus. We are not believers, as a rule, in what is 
styled ‘home made” apparatus, because it puts a need- 
less burden upon over-worked teachers; because so few 
teachers can make it well; because with the waste it is 
liable to cost more ; because it is so apt to tempt teachers 
to emphasize unimportant points that they can illustrate 
easily ; because they so often do not illustrate. 

If, however, the committee and the town cannot be 
prevailed upon to make an investment for this purpose, as 
we know some cannot be, then the teacher must make his 
apparatus, and anything is better than nothing. He must 
do the best he can, careful always to avoid giving the im- 
pression that it is satisfactory. He is simply keeping the 
light shining until he can get the proper appliances. At 
the Egg Island Light, Newfoundland, the safety of ves- 
sels depended upon the light’s revolving so as to flash every 
minute and a half. The machinery broke one night and 
it was ten weeks before they could send to Quebec and 
receive the machinery to replace it, and the man, his 
wife, daughter, and two sons turned that light by hand, 
and it never once failed to flash every minute and a half. 
It is much such a task as this that the teacher has who 
teaches a high school without chemical and philosophical 
apparatus. He can do it, but he must do it under protest 
until he is furnished what he needs. 


THE BLAIR BILL—FOR LOUISIANA. 


Many opposed the Blair Education Bill, introduced 
at the last session of Congress, giving Federal aid 
from the surplus in the national treasury to assist the 
states, especially in the South, in their battle with the 


common foe, illiteracy, on the ground that it was not 
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needed, that illiteracy is being gradually overcome in 
those localities where it is most prevalent, by the action 
of the states themselves. The results of the enumeration 
made last year in the State of Louisiana do not sustain 
these declarations, however. According to the census of 
1880 there were 216,787 males of voting age in Louisiana, 
of whom 113,895 could read and write, and 102,892 
could not. The colored voters formed about three-fourths 
of the illiterate class, and the whites a little less than one 
fourth. By the enumeration made in 1886, the whole 
number of males of voting age is found to be 222,236, of 
whom but 109,825 can read and write, 112,411 being 
illiterate. What is significant is, that in spite of all that 
the state is doing for the cause of education the number 
of voters able to read and write has fallen off over four 
thousand, and the number of illiterates has increased 
over ten thousand. In 1880 there was an expenditure of 
$455,758 for school purposes, and in 1886 this was in- 
creased to $536,659. This is, of course, a small sum as 
compared with some other states, but it is, perhaps, all 
that the state is able to raise, and it is precisely such cases 
as this that the Blair bill is designed to reach. Senator 
Blair is undoubtedly right in the position he holds, that, 
owing to being impoverished by the war and having re- 
ceived the vast increase to their illiterate population 
through the emancipation of the slaves, several of the 
Southern states are not able, of themselves, to solve the 
problem of illiteracy. It requires but little thought to 
discover that this problem is of national importance, that 
it affects most directly the national health and life, and 
that it is a national duty and privilege to help in the 
fight by furnishing the sinews of war. 


THE SUB-MASTER’S CHANCE. 


The Boston sub-master,more than almost any other man, 
lives on hope,—on “ great expectations.” The master has 
attained his eminence, and takes things easy if he chooses ; 
builds up a pedagogical reputation if he prefers ; makes 
a specialty of some one thing in the regular or irregular 
work, if he likes ; manipulates the externals of the profes- 
sion, if that is to his taste ; or devotes himself, purely and 
simply, to getting the best teachers, buildings, appliances, 
methods, ete., doing all he can for his pupils and the pro- 
motion of his teachers. 

The master hopes for nothing more that he does not 
make for himself and others by his personal growth and 
activity. He has invested in the last professional lottery 
ticket, and is secure in what he has and is. 

The lady teacher has little hope of any special financial 
favors or marked professional honors. She has the larg- 
est salary that her grade commands in the country, and 
she flatters herself that there is no city that confers more 
honor upon her grade than the city of Boston. What- 
ever hope she entertains is non-professional. True, she 
finds all the labor she cares to bestow,—can place the heav- 
iest draft upon her mind, body, and nerves in order to 
meet the expectations of the master and supervisors, and 
many of them so wed themselves to their school and its 
home as to make it as attractive as a reception room. 
They live, however, so far as school-life is* concerned, 
largely in the present. 

With the sub-master all the conditions change. He lives 
for to-morrow. As arule he left the principalship of a 
large suburban school, where he was a sufficient success to 
attract the attention of the Boston authorities, where he 
was monarch of all he surveyed, else he entered the city 
school direct from college or normal school, having such 
exceptional promise of success as to make this early elec- 
tion possible. It takes a rare combination of talent and 
personal appearance, or experience and force, for a man 
to cross the threshold of a school as sub-master to-day, 
when for every vacancy the authorities can choose from 
thirty worthy applicants. The result is that a young man 
never fails now. His success has to be as sure as anything 
can be before he is allowed to try. The examinations, 
more and more rigid, settle the literary and scholastic 
question, and several sharp critics settle the question of 
skill in discipline and force in character. It is high honor, 
to-day, to be of the elect in this company of applicants. 

But, once in, life is liable to assume a different hue. 
Searcely one of these men would ever have accepted a 
sub-mastership for a permanency. He was given to un- 
derstand that the chances of his being early called to a 


mastership amount almost to a certainty, and for this is 
he here. But for this expectation almost every man would 
find some principalshjp outside, at an equal or greater sal- 
ary, or some more lucrative employment. 

Upon no one thing does the permanent success of the 
city schools depend more than upon the certainty of the 
early promotion of the sub-master. The city can com- 
mand fifty or even a hundred per cent. better talent in 
her entire force of men if it is known that it is not only a 
high honor to be selected, but that it is equivalent to a 
mastership. There is a singularly unphilosophical senti- 
ment abroad that it is healthful to jump a sub-master oc- 
casionally in order to give the impression that merit wins. 
We can conceive of circumstances in which this might be 
true, but those circumstances do not often exist. There 
are differences in talent, there are undoubtedly men out- 
side the city who would make better masters than some 
sub-masters, but the end sought is not the best possible 
master for one school, but the best possible service for al’ 
the schools for all time. If there is any reasonable doubt 
about a sub-master’s making a good master, he should not 
be promoted, and that reason should be given; but to 
step over him with a man who would simply make a better 
master in the judgment of men who may be prejudiced 
from senseless data ox sentiment, is vicious. Every mas- 
ter should feel in honor bound to do something definite 
and emphatic to help his sub-master to a mastership,— 
not by death, certainly, for few sub-masters will ask their 
superiors to die for them, but they can see to it that their 
associate be not left seriously behind in the transfers to 
the mastership of schools with no sub-master for promo- 
tion. Every man is willing to wait a long time, if need 
be, provided promotion is sure when the reasonable time 
comes. The uniform efficiency of the system demands 
this thoughtfulness. 


“A DESERVING CASE.” 


The JoURNAL has received and forwarded, for the aged teacher 
whose pitiful condition was recently described in its columns, the 
following sums : 


“J. L.,’’ St. Louis, Mo., $8.00 
‘* A Friend,”’ ‘ ‘ 
‘“*H. M. M.,’’ Milwaukee, Wis., 5.00 
R. G.,’’ St. Joseph, Mo., 1.00 
W.,’’ Bethlehem, Pa. 5.00 
Rhodes, . . . . . . 1.00 

Total, . ‘ $24.25 


THIS AND THAT. 

— Bismarck is 77 years of age. 

— Emperor Wilhelm is 90 years of age. 

— Leigh Hunt called Handel the Jupiter of music. 

— Condé was twenty-two when he gained the battle of Rocroi. 

— The settlement of Worcester, Mass., was commenced in 1715. 

— The first street-railroad in America was completed in New 
York City in 1832. 

— ‘*Genius,’’ says Whipple, ‘‘ may almost be defined as the fac- 
ulty of acquiring poverty.”’ 

— The first Sunday-school opened in New England was estab- 
lished at Pawtucket by Samuel Slater in 1793. 

— The existence of anthracite coal, in Carbon and the adjacent 
counties in Pennsylvania, was accidentally discovered in 17‘)1. 

— The ‘‘ Browning Society ’’ of Boston was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1885. It belongs to the class of organizations known as parlor 
clubs. 

— Queen Margaret of Italy has collected a large Hebrew library, 
with the latest works on Jewish literature. She is remarkably pro- 
ficient in Hebrew, having had capable Jewish instructors, and reads 
the Old Testament with ease. 

— Rousseau’s eccentric genius was first aroused by an advertise- 
ment offering a prize for the best essay on a certain theme, which 
brought out his ‘‘ Declamation Against the Arts and Sciences ’’ 
(winning the prize thereby) and determining his future career. 

— The English High School, Boston, was established in 1821. 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester, England, who visited the school in 
1865, said of it: ‘‘ Take it for allin all, and as accomplishing the end 
for which it professes to aim, the English High School of Boston 
struck me as the model school of the United States.’’ 

— At the death of his father young Handel was driven into a 
course of immediate, though somewhat dry, industry. He descended 
into the ranks, and became a kind of occasional second violin at the 
Hamburg Opera House. As he played little, and badly, the band 
soon began to sneer at an artist who could hardly earn his salt ; but 
one day the harpsichordist (the principal person in the orchestra) 
being absent, Handel, then about nineteen, laid his fiddle aside, sat 
down in the maestro’s place, and finished by conducting the 
rehearsal with such ability that the whole orchestra broke into 


loud applause. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


THE FAIR TYPE- WRITER. 


She clicks the keys 
And she tinkles the bell, 
With a practiced ease 
No tongue could tell, 
Her nimble fingers fly.— 
And 1? 


Well, I sit by 
And I watch the girl, 
So sweet, so shy, 
And my brain’s a-whirl, 
For I love her tenderly, — 
And she ? 


Well, she tinkles the bell 
And she clicks the keys, 
And if I should tell 
My love, she'd freeze 
My blood with a scornful ‘‘ You !”’ 
Eheu! 


Husband.—‘' No, my dear, you can't have it. You don’t need a 
new dress any more than a cat needs two tails.’’ Wife.—‘* Well, 
dear, perhaps I don’t. But don’t you think a kitten would be a 
great deal happier if she had two tails ?”’ 

Dogs naturally have a great deal of curiosity, but a dog who has 
happened to wonder once how a bite of porcupine would taste, 
seldom feels the same sort of curiosity another time. 

Mrs. Langtry found that ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea ’’ drew larger 
audiences than any other of her plays, in Chicago. Anything con- 


‘|nected with pork is always an attractive theme. 


We should really like to know what justification the classic citizens 
of Cambridge find in Plato for throwing rocks through passing horse- 
cars, and hitting drivers on the neck with sand-bags. 

Rn exchange has an article headed ‘‘ Social Features of Washing- 
ton Life.’’ Judging from recent experiences of the Chinese min- 
ister, the worst trouble with Washington life is that it is too social, 

Three courts have decided that a marriage by telegraph is illegal. 
If you want to make an absolutely sure thing of it, get married by 
a minister, 

Paper is put to countless good uses, now-a-days; but until people 
stop writing love-letters on it, it will always have a stain, so to 
speak, upon its good reputation. 

Professor Baird says that fish have no maturity, and that some 
have been known to get to be 140 years old. Professor Baird must 
have been trying to economize by buying No. 5 fresh mackerel for 
breakfast. 

The only visit Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland paid while she was 
in Washington, last week, was to the new Whitney baby. We should 
have liked to hear Miss Cleveland talking to the infant. 

When the experienced boarding-house keeper reads the head- 
line ‘‘ Another Trunk Mystery’’ in the paper, she just tosses her 
head, sniffs contemptuously, and says: ‘‘ Huh, I know: Bricks !’’ 

A woman would be a dead failure at a spelling-school, if she 
didn’t have a ‘‘ b”’ in her bonnet. 

Now that they have decided to add the gambler’s fines to the 
school fund in Chicago, all the teachers there expect to retire in- 
dependently rich in about two years. 

First young Boston Blood—‘‘ Say, Duxley, did you ever see the 
sun rise ?’’ Second young Boston Blood—‘‘ No, Sam, I don’t 
think I ever did. I don’t remember that [ ever stayed up so late 
as that.’’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the well-known Southern writer, is 
threatened with total blindness. 

— Benjamin H. Sanborn, of the firm of Leach, Shewell, & San- 
born, is one of the chief promoters of the great Sunday-school move - 
ment in Massachusetts, and is one of the business men of Boston 
behind Dr. R. R. Meredith’s famous Saturday-afternoon Tremont 
‘Temple class. 

— Walter S. Perry, of the Art Department of the National Edu- 
cational Association, is making arrangements for the most complete 
exhibition of American art, industrial and otherwise, ever made. 
All school officers should send to him at once for circulars of direc- 
tions for making exhibits. 

— Harrison Hume, Esq., the New England representative of one 
of the largest school-book houses of the world, Ivison, Blakeman, 
& Co., made one of the ablest informal addresses that has yet been 
made in the Industrial Education sessions held at the Institute of 
Technology, on Thursday last. 

— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's Life of Christ is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. He has decided to publish an autobiography 
after this work is finished. The history of his life will cover a period 
of half a century, and the scope of the work will be wide, special 
attention being given to the Abolition contest. 

— Supt. McAlister of Philadelphia has no superior on the edu- 
cational platform in graceful, thoughtful, entertaining speech upon 
principles in school work. Without notes, without oratorical effort, 
without gesture, he holds the closest attention, and does not need- 
lessly antagonize those who differ from his philosophy or question 
his conclusions. 

— When the suffering South shall have received aid from a gen- 
erous national treasury, the credit therefor will be largely due to 
J. B. Merwin, Esq., editor of the St. Louis American Journal of 
Education, who has devoted more space and time to this question 
than all other journals combined. We bid him a hearty God-speed 
in his work, doing all we can, in all the ways we can, to aid in this 
great work. 

— Tur AMERICAN TEACHER has taken a stand for high merit 
in quantity and quality of work for elementary instruction «qual tu that 
of the JOURNAL in professional literature. It presen’s work that is 
every way philosophical, practical, progressive. W.th the March 
number the departures and improvements begin, and it may be said, 
in all modesty, that one dollar never commanded any such profes- 


sional aids as the AMERICAN TEACHER is now furnishing, 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NATIONAL 


PRELIMINARY 


The officers of the National Association are doing all 
in their power to make the next meeting at Chicago, July 
12-16, not only the largest assemblage of teachers and 
friends of education ever convened, but also one productive 
ot permanent good to ‘he cause of education and the pro- 
fession of teaching. 

The Introductory address, on the first evening, will be 
given by Richard Edwards, LL.D , State Superintendent 
of Illinois, an eminent educator and eloquent orator. The 
general program for the six sessions to follow is all com- 
pleted. Only one topic will be considered during a ses- 
sion, and ample time will be allowed for free discussion. 

The topics are timely, and include “The Psychological 
and Pedagogical Value of the Modern Methods of Ele- 
mentary Culture.” Thomas Davidson, LL.D., of New 
Jersey, Hon. John W. Dickinson of Massachusetts, F. 
Louis Soldan, Ph.D., of Missouri, W. N. Hailmann, Ph.D., 
of Indiana, W. T. Harris, LL. D., of Massachusetts, J. H. 
Hoose, Ph.D., of New York, Rev. A. E. Winship, and 
others, will participate in the discussion of the theories 
involved in this topic. On the practical side of the topic, 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., will speak 
on the “Art and Method of Questioning Adapted to 
Ordinary School Work”; Supt. H. S. Tarbell, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., will treat of “ Questions Suited to Test and 
Examination Exercises,” and Prof. J. J. Tigert, of Van- 
derbilt University, Tennessee, of ** Questions for Admission 
to the University, College, and Higher Schools.” C. {. 
Rounds, of New Hampshire, Geo. A. Littlefield, of Rhode 
Island, L. R. Klemm, of Ohio, and others will take part 
in the discussion of the topie. 

Israel W. Andrews, LL.D., of Ohio, J. L. Pickard, 
LL.D., of Towa, B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., of Cleveland, O., 
and Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, will speak 
on the “ Educational Influence and Results of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787” (the one-hundredth anniversary of its 
adoption). 

James B. Angell, LL.D., Pres. of Michigan University, 
J. W. Strong, D.D., President of Carleton College, Iowa, 
Rev. Dr. Isaac I. Hopkins, of Georgia, Prof. T. H. 
McBride, of State University, Iowa, Prof. E. T. Tomlin- 
son, of Rutgers College, New Jersey, and others, will dis- 
cuss ** The Relation of the University, College, and Higher 
Technological Schools tothe Public System of Instruction.” 

Chancellor J. H. Vincent, LL.D., of Chautanqua, Mrs. 

L. L. Monserat, of Kentucky, Albert P. Marble, Ph.D., 
of Worcester, Mass., Charles Dudley Warner, of Connec- 
ticut, Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, of Rhode Island, and 
others, will discuss the means and the ends of Culture to 
be provided for the American people beyond the ordinary 
school period. 
* The place Manual Training should occupy in a system 
of public schools will be treated by Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, President of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Supt. M. A. Newell, LL.D., of Baltimore, Md., Prof. 
C. W. Woodward, of St. Louis, Mo., Miss L. A. Fay, 
of Springfield, Mass., and others. 

Supt. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Ia., will speak of the 
work to be done by educators to enlighten and arouse 
public sentiment in favor of education. 

Mrs. Ella F. Young, of Chicago, will tell how to help the 
people to discriminate between good and bad teaching. 

Prof. W. W. Parsons, of Terre Haute, [nd., will discuss 
the means of awakening an interest, and to create a de- 
mand for professionally trained teachers, and for such 
only. 

Prof. T. McCleary, of Mankato Normal School, Min- 
nesota, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, and others, 
will participate in the discussion of the above topics. 

The meeting of the National Council (D. B. Hagar, 
Ph.D., of Massachusetts, president), will open its sessions 
July 7, and continue until the meeting of the National 
Educational Association opens. 

The meetings of the nine departments will be held on 
the afternoons of July 15, 14, and 15. The programs of 
the several departments will cover the ground indicated 
by their respective spheres of educational work. ‘They 
relate to Supervision, Normal Work, Higher and Second- 
ary Education, Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, 
Art, Music, and Industrial Education. 

The railroads will sell teachers and all school officers 
“round-trip tickets” from all principal stations, to Chi- 
cago and return, for one sure, plus two dollars ($2.00) to 
pay for a membership coupon. Tickets good going from 
July 5 to 15, and returning to Sept. 10, inclusive. 

Excursions are arranged to Alaska, Pacific Coast, Yo- 
semite Valley, Yellow Stone Park, Lake Superior region, 
Omaha, Denver, and all Rocky Mountain points, Mexico 
and all Southwest sections, at very low rates. It is also 
expected that excursions eastward from Chicago to Niag- 
ara Falls, Chautauqua, Saratoga, White Mountain region, 
and all points on the St. Lawrence River and in Canada, 
will be arranged. 

An exposition of all school products, school books, ap- 
paratus, and all appliances, will be held for ten days at 
Chicago, under the supervision of Hon. A. G. Lane, Supt. 
of Public Schools of Cook County ; address at Chicago. 

A bulletin, giving full details of the arrangements, inelud- 


ing reduced board, railroad rates, excursions, ete,, will be 
issued in April. 

For further particulars address, om local matters and 
exposition, Hon. A. G. Lane, Chairman of Local Com- 
mittee and Director of Exposition, Chicago, Til. 

W. E. Suetpon, Prest., 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 
James H. Canrietp, Sec’y, 


Ticheborne, 


Lawrence, 


Kan. 


ENGLISH PROPER NAMES. 


Teaching how to spell English proper names is espe- 
cially necessary, as it seems often to have no sort of con- 
nection with the way the word sounds. The trouble is, 
that the pronunciation of these words has, in many cases, 
become much modified, mostly in the direction of improve- 
ment and simplicity, while the orthography of the names 
is still lagging way behind; much of it, in fact, dating 
back to the time of William the Conqueror. To be unac- 
quainted with the right way of uttering and spelling these 
names, however, is considered an unpardonable offence in 
the eyes or to the ears of an Englishman, so we supply a 
list which will convey this useful information in regard to 


all important cases. 


Spelled. 
Abercrombie, 
Abergavenny, 
Abinger, 
Acheson, 
Aldershot, 
Alnwick, 
Althorp, 
Amherst, 
Annesley, 
Arcedeekne, 
Arlesford, 
Arundal, 
Ayseough, 
Bagot, 
Balfe, 

saliol, 
Banbury, 
Beauchamp, 
Beauworth, 
Beaulieu, 
Beaumont, 
Belgrave, 
Beloover, 
Belvoir, 
Bentwick, 
Berkeley, 
Berkshire, 
Bernard, 
Bertie, 
Berwick, 
Licester, 
Bideford, 
Billingsgate, 
Blackstone, 
Blakiston, 
Blomfield, 
Bohun, 
Boileau, 
Bolingbroke, 
Boscawen, 
Bromley, 
Broke, 
Brompton, 

srougham, 
Broughton, 
Bulwer, 
Bury, 
Burdett, 
Cadogan, 


Caius (college), 


Carew, 
Carnegie, 
Calthorpe, 
Cecil, 
Cirencester, 
Chatham, 
Chelmsford, 
Chelsea, 
Cholmondeley, 
Cockburn, 
Coghlan, 
Coke, 
Colquhoun, 
Compton, 
Conduit, 
Conyngham, 
Corry, 
Covent ry, 
Cowper, 
Creagh, 
Crichton, 
Dacre, 
Daiziel, 


Dalhousie, 
Dalyell, 
Deopham, 
Derby, 

De Vesei, 
Disraeli, 
Doneaster, 
Derchester, 
Domville, 
Dulwich, 
I)ymoke, 
Dynever, 
Ely, 
Featherston- 
rmor, 
Fiennes, 
Fitzy el ald, 
Fleeming, 
Frazer, 


[haugh 


Pronounced, 
Abercrumbie. 
Abergenny. 
Abbinjer. 
Akkerson. 
Awldershot. 
Annick. 
Olthrop. 
Ammust. 
Anunsley. 
Archdeen 
Awlsfud. 
Ah-rundle. 
Aiskew. 
Baggot. 
Bolf. 
Bayloell. 
Banbry. 
Beecham. 
Bew-worth, 
Bewly. 
Domunt. 
Belgriv. 
Belvir. 
Beaver. 
Bentik. 
Barklay. 

Barksheh. 
Bernarrd, 
Barty. 
derrick, 
Bisster. 
Biddafud. 
Billingsget. 
Blackstun. 
Blakestun, 
Bloomfield. 
Boon. 
Bwoloh. 
Bullingbrook. 
Bossco-en, 
Brumly. 
Brook. 
Brumpton. 
Broom. 
Brawton., 
Buller. 
Berry. 
Burrdett. 
Cad-dug-gan, 
Keys. 
Cary. 
Carneggie. 
Cawlthup. 
Sissel. 
Sissister. 
Chat’m, 
Chemsfud. 
Chelsy. 
Chumlee. 
Co-bun. 
Cocklun, 
Cook. 
Cohoon. 
Cumton. 
Cundit. 
Cunning’ m. 
Carry. 
Cawventry. 
( Jooper. 


Spelled. 
Hugessen, 
Ipswich, 
Kerr, 
Keswick, 
Kilmeson, 
Kilmorry, 
Knollys, 
Henage, 
Hertford, 
Hervey, 
Holborn, 
Holker, 
Lascelles, 
Lauderdale, 
Leinster, 
Leominster, 


Leveson Gower, 


Lewes, 
Llanover, 


Londesborough, 


Lysaght, 
Lyveden, 


Magdalene (Col- 
lege, Oxford), 


Maidstone, 
Mainwaring. 
Majoribanks, 
Margate, 
Marlborough, 
Maryport, 
Mary-le-bone, 
Menzies, 
Methurn, 
Mohun, 
Molyneux, 
Monson, 
Moray, 
Napier, 
Neville, 
Northwich, 
Norwich, 
Ochterlony, 
Odiham, 

Laughlin, 
Osbaldistone, 


©’ Shaughnessy, 


Ouseley, 
Owlesbury, 
Packenham, 
Paget, 

Palk, 


Pall Mall, 


Parnell, 
Pasley, 
Petre, 
Ponsonby, 
Pole, 
Pontefract, 
Powlet 
Pytchley, 
Prevost, 
Ramsgate, 
Ranelagh, 
Redesdale, 
Ripon, 
Rokeby, 
Rolle, 
Romford, 


Kree. 
Kryton, Ruthven, 
Daker. Sandys, 
De El, sometimesSalisbury, 
Dalyell. Schuster, 
Dalhoosy. Scholtield, 
Dee-el. Seymour, 
Deep’m. Shrewsbury, 
Darby. Sidmouth, 
De Veezy. Somers, 


Disrayly. 
Donksteh. 
Dorehsteh. 
Damville. 
Dullidge. 
Dimmuck. 
Dinnever. 
E-lee. 
Freestonhay. 
Farmer. 
Fines. 
Fitzjarl. 
Flemming, 
Frayzher, 


Southwark, 


Stanhope, lelair, 
St. Clair and Sin- 


St. John 


St. Leger (race), 


Strahan, 
Studley, 
Sydenham, 
Synge, 
‘Talbot, 
Thanet, 
Thesiger, 
Thorold, 
Thynne, 


Pronounced. 
Hewson. 
Ipswich. 
Kar. 
Kezzick. 
Kimston. 
Kilmurry. 
Knowles. 
Hennedge. 
Hlarfud. 
Harvy. 
Ho-bun. 
Hooker. 
Lass’ lls. 
Lowderdel. 
Leenster. 
Limminster. 
Loosun Gore. 
Lewis. 
Clanover. 
Lunsbury. 
Lycet. 
Livden. 


Mawdlin. 
Maidstun, 
Mannering. 
Marchbanks. 
Marget. 
Mawlborough. 
Marraport. 
Marrabun. 
Mengys. 
Methune. 
Moon. 
Mullen-ewks. 
Munson. 
Murry. 
Naypeer. 

Nev' ll. 
Northwick. 
Norridge. 
Oughterloney. 
Ode-deum. 
©'Clocklin. 
Osbolstun. 
O'Shocknessy, 
Osely. 

Ussle. bry. 
Packnum. 
Pad-jet. 
Pawk. 


Pell Mell (ultra 
fashionable. ) 


Par-nell. 
Paysley. 
Peter. 
Punsunby. 
Pool. 
Pumfret. 
T’o-let. 
Pytehe-ly. 
l’revoost. 
Ramsget. 
Ranellah. 
Reedsdel. 
Rippon. 
Rookby. 
Role. 
Rumford. 
Rumsy. 
Ruffen, 
Sands, 
Sawlsbry. 
Shooster. 
Skolefeld. 
Saymer. 
Shrowsbery. 
Sidmuth. 
Summers, 
Sutherk. 
Stan up. 
Sinkler, 
Sinjun, 
Sillinger. 
Strawn. 
Stewdlee. 
Sidnum. 
Sing. 
Torbut. 
Tannet. 
Thes id rer. 
‘Thurrold. 


Thin and Tine, 


iott, always with a small f. Titehbun. 

Jifford. Tollmache, Tolemash. 
Glamis, Glarms. Trafalgar, Traf-al-gar. 
Gloucester, [St.) Gloster. Tredegar, l'red-ee-ger. 
Gower (London Gower. Tyrone, ; Terrone. 
Greenwich, Grinnitch. Tyrwhitt, Tirrit. 
Grenville, Granville. Uttoxeter, Yewxetter. 
Greville, Grey’ ll. Urquhart, Urkot. 
Grenwell, Gruell. Vere, Veer. 
Grosvenor, Grove-ner. Villiers, Villers. 
Gwydyr, Gwiddor. Viscount, \ y-count. 
Hamond, Hammond. Warwick, Warrick. 
Hampstead, Hamstid. Waveney, Wavyny. 
Hardinge, Hardng. Wemyss, Weems. 
Hardwicke, Hardwicke. Weymouth, Waymuth, 
Harewood, Harwood. Whalley, Wolley. 
Harwich, Harrich. Wigan, Wiggen. 
Havant, Hav’ nt. Winmarleigh, Wimmerley. 
Haveningham, Henninghum. Wrottesley, Rotsly. 
Hawarden, Harden, if Glad- Woborn, Ww ‘o-bun. 

stone’s place ; Hawarden, if title. Wodehouse, Woodhouse, 
Heathcote, Hetheut. Wymondham, W indh’m, 
Home, Hume. Yonge, Young. 


FESTIVAL AND HOLY DAYS. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 


CANDLEMAS DAY. 
(From a very early peflod in Christian history.) 


The 2d of February has been observed as the festival of “‘ Can- 
dlemas,’’ to commemorate the purification of the Virgin Mary, by 
Roman Catholics, on which day they form a procession with many 
lighted candles. On this day all of the church candles for the year 
are blessed. At Rome, the Pope officiates in the beautiful chapel 
of the Quirinal, and when he has blessed the candles, he distributes 
them with his own hand to the persons present, each going singly 
up to him and kneeling to receive his gift. The cardinals go first, 
then follow bishops, canons, priors, abbots, priests, down to the 
minor officers of the church. Candlemas is still a holiday of the 
Church of England. In Scotland there is a curious custom, of old 
standing, in connection with the day. The children attending 
school make small presents of money to their teachers. The boy 
and girl who give most are respectively styled ‘‘ King and Queen,”’ 
and are carried in state in a procession, exalted upon a seat formed 
of crossed hands, which is called the ‘‘ King’s chair.’’ 

In Germany there are two proverbs on this day: (1) ‘‘ The shep- 
herd would rather see the wolf enter his stable on Candlemas Day 
than the sun.’’ (2) ‘‘ The badger peeps out of his hole on this 
day, and when he finds snow, walks abroad ; but if he sees the sun 
shining, he draws back in his hole.’’ There is an almost universal 
superstition throughout Christendom that good weather on this day 
indicates a long continuance of winter and a bad erop, and that if 
the day is foul, it is a good omen. Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
Vulgar Errors, quotes from the Latin, which, being translated in 
the popular Scottish rhyme, is expressive of this idea: 

** If Candlemas day be dry and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to come and mair; 
If Candlemas day be wet and fovl. 
The half o’ winter's gave at Yule.” 

The snowdrop is called the ‘* Purification Flower’’ ; also the 
‘* Fair Maid of February,’’ from its blossoming about Candlemas 
day. 

Surove TUESDAY. 

Shrove Tuesday derives its name from the ancient practice, in 
the Church of Rome, of confessing sins, and being shrived or shrove ; 
i. e., obtaining absolution on this day. It is the day prior to the 
beginning of Lent, and it may occur on any day between the 2d of 
February and the 8th of March. In Scotland itis called ‘* Fasten’s 
E’en,’’ but is little regarded. It is better known, the world over, 
as the Pancake Day.”’ 


ASH WEDNESDAY.—LENT. 


Ash Wednesday is the first day in Lent, and wasso called because 
in ancient times, it was the custom for penitents to appear in the 
church covered with sackcloth and ashes. It opens a period of 
fasting and solemnity of forty days preceding Easter, in com- 
memoration of the abstinence of the Savior when under temptation 
in the wilderness, Lent originally began on what is now the first 
Sunday in Lent; but it being found that when Sundays, as im- 
proper for fasting, were omitted, there remained only thirty-six 
days, and Pope Gregory decreed that it should commence four 
days earlier, on what has ever since been called Ash Wednesday. 
It is observed by the eastern Roman, Anglican, Lutheran, and by 
some other denominations. | The Greek Church lengthens Lent to 
forty-eight days. 

St. VALENTINE’S Day, 

St. Valentine's Day occurs on the 14th of February, and was 
originally observed in commemoration of St. Valentinus, a bishop 
who was first beaten with clubs and then decapitated, in270 A. D., 
during the Claudian persecution at Rome. It is now almost 
everywhere a much degenerated festival, and the custom of send- 
ing ** valentines,’’ consisting of anonymous rhymes, comic and senti- 
mental messages, adorned with ornamental or grotesque devices, 
is about the only recognition made of it. It used to be said that 
it was the day when the birds selected their mates. The only pos- 
sible sense in its being commemorative of the old saint, is the tra- 
dition that ascribes its origin to the loving and charitable disposition 
of St. Valentinus. It was a practice in Ancient Rome, amidst 
other ceremonies, to celebrate the ‘‘ Lupercalia,’’ which were 
feasts of ‘Pan and Juno,’’ to place the names of young women in 
a box, from which they were drawn by the men as chance directed ; 
all persons so chosen were called ‘* Valentines,’’ from the day the 
ceremony took place, 

Sr. Parrick’s Day, 

St. Patrick was the apostle and patron saint of Ireland. His 
birthplace is not certainly known, but he is generally thought to 
have been born about 387 A.D. He was a missionary in Ireland 
for more than forty years, and died on the 17th of March, 465 A.D. 
Ilis life was one of great usefulness, and he was a devout, discreet, 
and energetic man, who so transformed the ‘Green Isle’? from 
the paganism of petty tribes into what was known in early history 
as the ** Island of the Saints.’”” Many fabulous legends and tradi- 
tions have come down to modern days concerning St. Patrick’s 
miracles, the greatest was that of driving the venomous reptiles 
out of Ireland, and also rendering the Jrish soil, for ever after, so 
obnoxious to the serpent race that they die instantaneously on 
touching it. The day is observed in Ireland, and in all countries 
where the Irish people bave sought homes, with great interest. 
Che shamrock, or small white clover, is worn in the hat all over 
Ireland on the festal day. This custom had its origin in the belief 
that St. Patrick, in teaching the doctrine of the ‘[rinity to the 
pagan Irish, used this plant, bearing three leaves on one stem, a9 


# symbol of the great mystery of the Godhead, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. much to do with John Adams. Burgoyne, Edmund | ranged in octavo form, printed admirably on good | some one of the attractive features of the ‘* Great 


Tur Work oF THE EARL or 

SHAFTSBURY, K.G. By Edwin Hodder. In 

3 vols., with portraits. New York: Cassell & 

Co. 

A friend of ours once died at the age of 40 years, 
a bearded man, who had worn glasses for twenty 
years, and the only photograph of him was a 
blurred picture in soldier’s uniform as a beardless 
youth of 18, without glasses. A portrait was de- 
sired, but no one hoped to secure it until a master 
artist said, ‘‘ If I can have his father, his sister, 
and three intimate friends in different associations 
in life come and talk to me of him, I will try.’’ 
He gave us one of the best portraits we ever saw. 
The beard and the effect of the glasses were as 
natural as life. Only a great artist could with this 
material, have given such a portrait. 

We have thought of this as we have read these 
three volumes of 1100 pages in all, in which Mr. 
Hodder has taken the material furnished him in 
abundance and compared it not only with the 
family, but with other friends, until he knows that 
man’s life much better than the man knew it him- 
self. No one but an artist has any moral right to 
be the biographer of a great man. The earl fur- 
uished all the material he thought necessary. In 
addition to that, Mr. Hodder spent months with 
him, pen in hand, talking familiarly about every 
period of his life, his memory of persons and events, 
his mature opinions, as well as the opinions he 
formed at the time events were passing. Very 
fortunately the earl had diaries which had been kept 
with uncommon minuteness, both by himself and 
his wife. 

These volumes are as fascinating as a story, as 
authoritative as a history, and as statesmanlike as 
a treatise on political economy. They cover the 
threescore years from 1825 to 1885, There was 
scarcely a man or woman in England during all 
that period of whom we have not a graphic picture. 
We must remember that many of the people who 
lived at this time were those whose lives overlapped 
his early life, and there were also multitudes of 
younger men and women whose lives his over- 
lapped, so that these volumes practically portray 
the active men of more than a complete century. 
It is very difficult to find any works that let us 
into the social, political, commercial, literary, and 
religious life of this century. ‘These volumes do 
this better than anything we have yet found. The 
Earl of Shaftsbury was a many-sided man, and his 
philanthropy, his speaking and writing, his activity 
in the House of Lords, his leadership of the nobil- 
ity, and his devotion to the humbler classes make 
his life touch all sides of English life. If you 
cannot have this book for yourself or for your 
school, insist that the committee of your public 
library put it therein. 


FRANKLIN IN France. From Original 
Documents, most of which are now published 
for the first time. By Edward E. Hale and 
Edward E. Hale, Jr. Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Price, $3.00. 

Dr. Hale and his son, more the latter than the 
former, have taken great pains to give the reading 
public of America some of the most valuable notes 
and correspondence that have been reprinted in 
many a day. Congress, through the Joint Com 
mittee on the Library, of which Hon. George F. 
Hoar was chairman, recently purchased what has 
been known as the Stevens’ Collection of Mr. 
Franklin’s papers, paying therefor $55,000, for the 
Library of the State Department. From these 
documents, of which there are 2,{58 different 
papers, the Messrs. Hale have drawn material for 
this volume. 

The history of these papers is peculiarly inter- 
esting. It is now almost a century since Franklin 
died (170), and left to his grandson, William 
‘Temple Frankiin (popularly known as Temple 
Franklin), the principal collection of these papers, 
which he had preserved with great care. It in 
eladed all his correspondence, both official and 
personal, which he maintained in France. It 
would be impossible for any modern diplomat to 
retain in his private collection such documents as 
appeared in Franklin’s. Young Franklin consid- 
ered the papers a mine of wealth, but was unable 
to make the public of that day appreciate their 
value as he did. Chagrined at the lack of Amer- 
ican appreciation, he took them to London and 
sold a part of them, but the sale was so light 
that the remaining ones were never printed. Soon 
after this he removed to London, where he died in 
1825. 

For seventeen years these papers lay in loose 
bundles on the top shelf of an old tailor’s shop. 
They were afterward rescued by a gentleman who 
had been a fellow-lodger with Temple Franklin, 
who offered them to the British Museum, to Lord 
Palmerston, and to the several ministers who rep- 
resented the United States in England, but received 
no tempting bid. When the offer was made to 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence, he introduced the owner to 
Mr. Henry Stevens, who afterward bought them 
for a small sum, and made them the special object 
of his antiquarian zeal. He spent more than $5,000 
in arranging, copying, and binding the papers, 
and in adding to the collection. It was from Mr. 
Stevens that the United States Government pur- 
chased them at the price above named. ‘he 
Messrs. Hale have also had access to other impor- 
tant correspondence of Franklin, by way of the 
American Philosophical Society, from Hon. George 
Bancroft, the historian, and through the ‘* House 
of Adams,’’ in Quiney. They have selected from 
this mass of valuable material that which relates 
to Franklin’s nine years’ residence at the French 
Court. It is needless to speak of the value of 
these writings. Suffice it to say, they have been 
carefully selected, and that they were written at a 
time when France and Frenchmen who have the 
highest historic interest were at the front, It has 


Burke, Lord Chatham, I)’ Alembert, Gliick, Sir 
William Hamilton, John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Paul Jones, Lafayette, Maria Theresa, Mir- 
abeau, Rousseau, Vergennes, Voltaire, and Marie 
Antoinette. 


Heravpry. Iilustrated. 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $3.00. 
To a large number of correspondents who have 

been asking us within the past two months for the 
right book on heraldry, chivalry, etc., we com- 
mend this volume. Our first impression is that 
we wish the Messrs. Lothrop had not printed and 
bourgl it so elegantly, for the exquisite colored 
plates must have added to its expense, not to men- 
tion the beautiful design upon the cover; but, when 
we learn how much these artistic pages do to make 
the work attractive, we thank the publishers for 
their enterprise, and believe that multitudes of 
children will sead and enjoy heraldrie literature, 
to whom the records of chivalry have been a sealed 
book. There is no more fascinating, and few more 
important studies, in connection with European 
history, than the legends which reveal the forces 
and influences which helped to build up the vari- 
ous monarchical systems of the old world. 

Authorities are undecided as to when armorial 
bearings were introduced into England. They 
were not used by William the Conqueror, nor by 
his immediate successors, and it is not until the 
time of Henry L., in 1122, that we have knowledge 
of any particular device being used by king or 
nobleman, Fifty years later armorial bearings had 
been assumed by many families, and, before the 
close of the twelfth century, they had become quite 
common. ‘They were not at first strictly hered- 
itary, nor were they always permanent in the same 
person; but they all had a special purpose,—they 
were proof that their bearer had distinguished 
himself in war or by some special service to the 
crown. 

The reason why these emblems were called 
coats-of-arms was that they were painted or em- 
broidered upon the sureoat, a garment of silk or 
woolen worn over the armor to protect it from 
rust. The surcoat of Edward the Black Prince is 
still preserved, faded and tattered, in the old 
cathedral at Canterbury. It was not until the time 
of the second Crusades, in the twelfth century, 
that these arms began to descend from father to 
son. But the crest was more exclusive ; that could 
only be won by deeds of valor on the battlefield, 
and was not inherited. The first crest given in 
England was bestowed opon the Earl of Salisbury 
by Edward I[I. The crest is always represented 
as rising from a wreath of six strands of braided 
silk, representative of the turbans of the Saracens. 
Many families who have coats-of-arms have no 
crests. 

To the reader who has never made heraldry a 
study all arms are alike, but there are really sev- 
eral different kinds. Assumptive arms are those 
selected by the bearers themselves to commemorate 
particular exploits. These, when handed down 
for several generations without quartering, are 
ealled paternal arms. Allusive arms are those se- 
lected because of some resemblance between their 
names and natural objects; arms of concession 
were those granted by the sovereign or by a pow- 
erful baron; arms of alliance were brought into 
families by marriage with an heiress ; arms of 
community belonged to cities, towns, ete. ; and the 
arms of dominion were those of the nation itself. 
Attribative arms are those which never had any 
real existence, but which some of the old roman- 
cing heraldists ascribed to ancient heroes and 
Scriptural characters. Last of all are the arms of 
office, which are emblematic of certain positions 
held or duties performed in the royal household. 

The various orders of knighthood all come under 
this head. Besides these there are orders almost 
iunumerable,—the Bath, the Star, the Garter, the 
Chistle, and many others. ‘This volume contains 
117 illustrations, representing as many coats-of- 
arms, crests, and seals. 


Boston : 


TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF Com- 
MON MINERALS. Chiefly by their Physical 
Properties with Confirmatory Chemieal ‘Tests. 
By W. 0. Crosby, assistant professor of Miuer- 
alogy and Lithology in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Boston: J. Allen Crosby. 
To all students of mineralogy this work will be 

found of great value, especially to beginners in 

the study of this department of natural science. 

By the intelligent use of Professor Crosby’s tables 

the student will be enabled to identify certainly 

and easily such minerals as he is likely to meet, 
and, better than this, they will tend to cultivate 
his powers of observation and discrimination, and 
increase his familiarity with the various species 
and natural groups of minerals, Determinative 
mineralogy is not nearly so well understood as an- 
alytical botany, probably for the reason that the 
determinations of minerals depend largely upon 
chemical tests. We are pleased to notice that. 
Professor Crosby has limited his determinative 
tables to the common species, which, for general] 
uses, will greatly enhance their value. Chemical 
or blow-pipe tests are valuable, but they should 
occupy a subordinate place in a system of deter- 
minative mineralogy intended for common and 
general use. Few students, after they leave school, 
use blow-pipe analysis. The few that do become 
professional mineralogists, chemists, or miners. 
The tables in this manual determine about two 
hundred common minerals by their obvious phys- 
ical and structural features, with confirmatory 
chemical tests. The various properties of miner- 
als are fully explained in the introductory text, 
which also includes an outline of the classification 
of minerals. While the author makes no claim 
for this work as being a complete manual of min- 

eralogy, it will be found accurate and useful as a 

guide to the general student, It is admirably ar- 


paper, and firmly bound. 


Tue Pracrican Horse-Krerer. By 
George Fleming, LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. New 
York: Cassell & Co. Price, $2.00. 

It is not often that a veterinary surgeon is an 
LL.D., but this admirably prepared treatise for 
the horse owner is so far above the ordinary book 
of the kind that its author deserves to be legally 
doctored. The first chapter is exceedingly valua- 
ble, treating as it does of the breeds of horses and 
their points; the hunter, carriage, and light draft 
horses; agricultural and heavy draft horses. The 
book treats also of the purchasing of horses from 
horse dealers, from private individuals, and at auc- 
tion. The chapter on stables and stabling, and 
everything pertaining thereto, should be read by 
every horse owner. ‘The feeding and general 
management is treated in a masterly manner, mak- 
ing fifty pages that are worth more than the price 
of the book to any man who has to do with horses 
Before we come to the veterinary side we have had 
our money's worth twice over. The book is writ- 
ten as much above the ordinary work on this sub- 
ject as the author is above the ordinary writer on 
such matters. 


Horne’s Easy FOR SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. With Home-Made Apparatus. 
By A. R. Horne, A.M., D.D. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan. Price, paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, 40 ets. 
In eighty pages Dr. Ilorne has given a surpris- 

ingly large number of experiments that can be 

prepared with ease in the ordinary school. He 
first tells how to make the necessary articles of ap- 
paratus almost literally without expense. He then 
presents a few significant experiments with oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine, illustrating his 
experiments, not for amusement, but rather for 
the purpose of making clear certain principles, and 
giving them a practical cast. Within the first four 
pages he shows how to disinfect bedrooms, school- 
rooms, and sickrooms, and destroy all poisonoys 
and infections efflauyia ; how to bleach, make 
illuminating gases, ete. The other departments 
are, Flame, Fire, Explosions: The Principles of 

Heat; Air; Light; Natural Phenomena; Forces 

of Nature; Electricity; Physiology and Hygiene ; 

Photography ; Making Blackboards, ete. 


Rerrosrection OF AmeErRicA. By John 


Bernard. Edited by Mrs. Boyle Bernard, Il- 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


John Bernard, a brilliant English comedian, was, 
during the first quarter of the present century, an 
important figure on the stage of the United States. 
His high character and leading position brought 
him in contact with American society, and led to 
an acquaintance with the prominent men and fam- 
ilies of that age, and gave him unusual opportu- 
nities for the study of American habits in town and 
country. These opportunities he improved, and, 
after his return to England, where he died in 1828, 
he wrote in his autobiography the most of these 
fifteen chapters of reminiscences which comprise 
this book of nearly four hundred pages. This is 
an admirable book for all classes. It abounds in 
vivid descriptions of men and things and telling 
anecdotes which at onee arrest the attention and 
keep alive the interest of the reader. It is just 
such a book as one wants to take up at his leisure 
to relieve the weary brain and revive the drooping 
spirits. 

Dr. CHannina’s Norr-Boox. Passages 
from the Unpublished Manuscripts of William 
Ellery Channing. Selected by his granddaughter, 
Grace Ellery Chauning. 110 pages. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This book of crisp sayings, as beautiful as they 
are strong, gathered under fifty headings, for every 
man and every day, would make a book of mem- 
ory gems of itself. The best thing we can do for 
our readers is to print a few of these sayings, of 
which there are more than one thousand : 

The use of credit is, that a man, to get it, must 
fulfill his contracts. It is a stimulus to fidelity. 

It is a sign of infancy when only a few beings 
interest us. 

There is in us that which is greater than we can 
be,—which is not personal, but universal. 

Self-government and self-sacrifice are one, 
MarGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. Bos- 

ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

Among *‘ Famous Women,’’ whose biographies 
have been so well written and so attractively pub- 
lished by the popular house, Roberts Brothers, 
Margaret of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, holds 
a conspicuous place. She was the sister of Francis 
I., but the source of her power and influence is 
found in her personal grace and charm, literary 
attainments, and noble character. On the whole, 
as shown in her career, she suffers nothing in com- 
parison with Margaret of Austria, Catherine de 
Medici, Elizabeth of England, Vittoria Collonna, 
and Mary Queen of Scots. Her biography is full 
of interest. Many will want to read it. 


Burtincton Roure Pronouncine Die- 
TIONARY. — Issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Burlington, & Quiney 
Railroad. 

This is a new departure in the railroad advertis- 
ing line, and is more likely than any of its prede- 
cessors to be preserved in the homes and pockets 
of the great public. It is a neatly bound and 
printed pocket Dictionary of the English language, 
necessarily much smaller than a Webster's Una- 
bridged, but contains 32,000 words and definitions, 
320 pages and 670 engravings. The only varia- 
tion from an ordinary dictionary is a single line 


across the top of each page, calling attention to 


Burlington Route,’”’ which will thus be impressed 
upon the minds of all who have occasion to refer 
to the dictionary. Send 11) cents in stamps to Paul 
Morton, G. P. & T. A., C. B. & Q. R. R., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and get a copy of this Dictionary, the 
cheapest book issued. 

First WEEKs AT ScHOooL. 
Recitations, and Instruction. 
ney and 8. C, Peabody. Paper. 
& Co. 

No holiday book was ever more attractive to a 
child than this inexpensive little book with artist- 
ically colored pictures, the color of which, by the 
way, is not simply for attraction, but also for the 
teaching of the colors, hues, and tints. There are 
ten of these full-page colored pictures, while every 
page has from one to four lesser pictures printed 
in tint. Our wonder is, what the child of to- 
morrow is coming to if the publishers continue to 
make books in which pedagogical art is at its best, 
and holiday attractiveness is given to everything. 


Occupation, 
By J. I. Stiek- 
Boston: Ginn 


Tur Story or THe Normans. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

We are glad to weleome another of the series, 
‘*The Story of the Nations.’? They are so ad- 
mirably told, so attractive in style and execution, 
and so completely adapted to the class of readers 
for whom they were intended, we cannot have too 
many of them. The Story of the Normans is con- 
fined chiefly to their conquests of England. It 
contains 35 fine illustrations, and is uniform in 
size and binding with the others which have already 
appeared, 


THROUGH THE GATEs OF GOLD. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

This little book is said to contain ** A Fragment 
of Thought.’ This fact is deserving of special 
mention, there are so many books extant which 
have no claim to even a fragment of thought in 
them. The book opens with a Prologue, and closes 
with an Epilogue. The intervening chapters treat 
of The Search for Pleasure, The Mystery of 
Threshold, The Initial Effort, The Meaning of 
Pain, The Secret of Strength. Reader, buy this 
book; it will interest you. 

A New Encranp Ipyn. By Belle C. 
Grecne, Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00, 
This is a pleasant story, whose central figures 

are Ilester and Rosy, two girls left orphans, and 

upon whom devolved the responsibility of caring 
for the younger members of the family. ‘* How 
they did it?’’ is the question. Its answer by the 

skillful author reveals the living facts of many a 

a New England home, in which has been devel- 

oped the sterling qualities of manhood and woman- 

hood through struggles with poverty and privation. 

The story is interesting and wholesome in its tone. 


Tur 200th edition of JZe/en’s Babies is 


out, and the irrepressibles are as funny as ever. 


A. Bronson Atcorr’s autobiographical 
poem has been edited by Ms. Sanborn, and_ is in 
the press of Roberts Brothers, Boston. — It is en- 
titled New Connecticut.’’ 


Tue Rev. Joseph Cook has arranged 
with the Rand-Avery Company for the exclusive 
right to publish the Boston Monday Lectures for 
the present course. They are to appear once a 
week in handsome pamphlet form, magazine size, 
in large type on fine paper. ‘They are to be thor- 
oughly revised and copyrighted by Mr. Cook, and 
are to be the only authentic reports of his lectures. 


Mr. G. P. Corer, Baltimore, has pre- 
pared a Syllabus of Study for Teachers, as a prep- 
aration for attending institutes. If the teacher 
would do a twentieth part of what he outlines here 
she would not need an institute, and would know 
more before she ever saw one than most teachers 
ever learn from one. We shall be interested to 
know what use the average teacher will make of 
this syllabus. 


BALLADS AND Srories FOR READINGS, 
with musical accompaniments, by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, is a book admirably adapted to meet a pop- 
ular want. Any who have heard recitations 
accompanied by or interspersed with soft, sweet 
strains of music, can testify to their charm and 
effectiveness. ‘I'o find such a combination of words 
and music is sometimes quite difficult, and to those 
seeking for some amusement suitable for public 
entertainment, church socials, schools, ete., noth- 
ing could be more helpful than this little book by 
the author of Z/g-zag Journeys, ete. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
by Rey. F. 


Young People’s Prayer-Meetings ; 
Clark. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

A Treatise on Surveying; by William M. Gillespie, 
LL.D.; revised and enlarged by Cady Staley, Ph.D. ; 
price, $3.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co, _ 

Primary Lessonsin Language and Composition; by 
W. H. Maxwell, M.A.; price, 30 cents. New York: 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

Dr. Channing’s Notebook: Passages from the Un- 
published Manuseripts of William Ellery Channing; 
selected by his granddaughter, Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning; price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 

The Hunehback, and The Love Chase; by James 
Sheridan Knowles; price, 10cents. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. 

Borderland; by Jessie 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
by Laughton, MeDonald, & Co. 

A New England Idyl; by Belle C, 
$1.00.——Dame Heraldry; price, $3.00. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

The Works of Shakespeare (Vols. I. and IL.); 
price, 50 cents each. New York: Jolin B, Alden & Co. 


Fothergill; price, $1.00; 
For sale in Boston 


Greene; price, 


Rulers of the World; by W, I. Chase; price 25 cts, 
Chicago; W. I, Chase, 
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THE WORLD’S WAY. 


BY T. B. ALDRICH. 


At Haroun’s Court it chanced upon a time, 
An Arab poet made this pleasant rhyme : 


‘* The new moon is a horseshoe, wrought of God, 
Wherewith the Sultan’s stallion shall be shod.”’ 
On hearing this, his Highness smiled and gave 
The man a gold piece. Sing again, O slave! 


Above his lute the happy singer bent. 
And turned another graceful compliment. 


And, as before, the smiling Sultan gave 
The man ashekel. Sing again, O slave! 


Again the verse came, fluent asa rill 
That wanders, silver footed, down a hill. 


The Sultan, listening, nodded as before, 
Still gave the gold, and still demanded more. 


The nimble fancy that had climbed so high 
Grew weary with its climbing, by and by; 


Strange discord rose, the sense went quite amiss ; 
The singer’s rhymes refused to meet and kiss ; 


Invention flagged, the lute had got unstrung, 
And twice he sang the song already sung. 


The Sultan, farious, called a mute and said, 
‘*O Masta, straightway whip me off his head!’ 


Poets! not in Arabia alone 


You get beheaded when your skill is gone. 
— Rochester Democrat. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION, CHAP- 
TER 814. 


A novel and instructive exhibition, two hours in 
length, was given by the Agassiz Association, 
Chapter 814, in the hall of the George Patnam 
school-building, Boston, during the afternoon of 
Feb. 21, illustrating the regular work of its twenty 
members in a forcible and interesting manner. 

A regular meeting was held on the stage, reports 
of committees were read, motions and amendments 
were made, points of order were raised and settled, 


and a good degree of familiarity with parlia- 
mentary rules exhibited. The sharp rap of the 
president’s gavel on a block of marble brought 
whisperers to order, and afforded much amuse- 
ment to the lady spectators unaccustomed to such 
scenes. 

‘Then followed a debate on the question, ‘‘ Which 
is more useful, quartz or carbonate of lime ?”’ 
Every member took part in the debate, each one 
bringing to light a new point, and all maintaining 
a manly self-possession. ‘The wide range of the 
topic brought out a consideration of the various 
forms of quartz or silica, such as glass in houses, 
conservatories, and store windows ; dishes ; specta- 
cles; lenses of microscopes, telescopes, cameras, 
lighthouses ; the glass in iron sidewalks, floors of 
dark stores ; lamp chimneys, and gas-light globes ; 
bottles; mirrors; philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus; sand in sandpaper; concrete, mortar ; 
plaster ; soap ; silica in all grain; grass and bamboo 
stalks ; jasper, sandstone and granite, for buildings ; 
carnelian, onyx, agate, and cat’s-eye, for orna- 
ments and jewelry. To oppose this long list of the 
uses of quartz, the advocates of lime extolled the 
virtues of that substance in the bones and the 
teeth; in mortar and plaster; casts, and stueco- 
work; limestone, marble, and eoquina, for build- 
ing purposes; chalk for the schoolroom ; phosphate 
of lime for fertilizing of land; shellfish; coral in 
forming the isles of the sea; and lime water and 
lime preparations for medicinal purposes. 

A great amount of research necessarily preceded 
the debate, and the horizon of the boys’ general 
information had become vastly extended. Around 
the stage were seven tables covered with hundreds 
of beautiful minerals, systematically arranged and 
correctly labeled. 

The most surprising display was in artificial 
erystals of alum, salt, lead, and sulphate of copper ; 
in color, blue, green, white, yellow, and pink, 
covering bunches of grass, now taking the form of 
wheels, pendants, or baskets, then of scissors, gob- 
lets, or Arabic figures,—all made by the members. 
The crystals were neatly arranged in shallow 
paper boxes containing cotton batting, and occu- 
pying on the stage a space ten feet long. The 
amount of materials and the strength of the 
solutions for the formation of the crystals, were 
described by a member who had a practical ac- 
quaintance with the work. Another member read 
an essay on ‘‘ The Common Ores of Iron.’’ 

The president of the Association, a recent grad- 
uate of the school, clearly explained the six sys- 
tems of crystallography by means of natural 
crystals, and a series of excellent charts which he 
had drawn for the use of the members in their 
study of mineralogy during the past year. On the 
charts were represented the common crystals of 
quartz, feldspar, mica, magnetite, hematite, lim- 
onite, beryl, apatite, zircon, galena, pyrite, chal- 
copyrite, calcite (in variety), ete., and their names 
and characteristics designated. 

The secretary, a classmate of the president, gave 
a remarkable talk on the useful trees of South 
America, from which country he had lately re- 
turned. In the order of their relative importance, 
the cocoa-nut palm, date palm, bamboo, cow tree, 
and traveler's tree were described in an off-hand 
talk of twenty minutes, the speaker using language 
that would do any lecturer credit. 

Another member described the formation, prog- 
ress, and aims of the Association. 

The actual development of all that is manly, 
dignified, and earnest in the members was appar- 


ent through the whole exhibition, and when the 


last rap of the gavel announced the adjournment 
of the meeting the spectators crowded about the 
tables and platform to see the specimens and con- 
gratulate the members. . 
Spirited music and very creditable declamations 
added variety and interest to the occasion. 

The Association meets once in two weeks on Fri- 
day evenings, at the residence of one of the mem- 
bers. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—Among the interesting educational 
documents that have recently appeared is the last 
annual report of the state superintendent of Ala- 
bama, Hon. Solomon Palmer. Colonel Palmer is 
widely known as one of the most intelligent and 
progressive state superintendents in the South, and 
the report is worthy of its writer. He devotes, 
very properly, quite a number of pages to the 
teachers’ institutes, which have been carried on 
under his supervision by Prof. T. J. Mitchell. In 
recognition of Professor Mitchell's unquestioned 
preéminence as a teacher of teachers, he says: 
** As an institute conductor he has, perhaps, no 
superior in the country. By his genial manner he 
won the hearts of all who attended, and, by his 
earnest work and example, inspired the teachers 
with loftier aspirations and a more ardent love for 
their profession. I cannot speak in too high praise 
of his noble services in elevating the standard of 
educational work throughout the state.’’ It was 
a fortunate thing for the teachers of Alabama when 
he was induced to accept the presidency of her 
state normal school. They could not have secured 
a clearer headed counselor, nor a more valuable 
co-worker anywhere in the country. 


CALIFORNIA.—Mainly by her own energy, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, has aroused 
an interest in the subject of kindergarten schools 
in California. She has succeeded in building up 
nearly a score of flourishing schools. 


INDIANA.—The teachers and superintendents of 
Southern Indiana will hold their spring meeting at 
Madison, March 23, 24, and 25. Papers will be 
read by Professors Sandison, Borne, and Carhart, 
State Supt. La Follette, President Fisher, Mrs. 
Alice Bridgeman, and Supts. Hill and Carnagey. 
A popular address will be given by Prof. C. Hall, 
of Franklin College. Supt. J. H. Martin, of 
Madison, is chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and Prof, E, A. Bryan, president of the Associa- 
tion. 

There are a number of bills before our State 
Legislature, proposing that the state should begin 
the manufacture of school books, and that the 
children of the state be compelled to use them. 
These measures are antagonized by the State 
Board of Education and by all the prominent educa- 
tors of the state. It is barely possible that their 
antagonism is a weighty reason with some mem- 
bers for advocating such measures. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
Iowa.—The State Normal School never had a 
more prosperous year than this,—the first under 
the direction of the new principal, H. H. Seeley, 
A.M. 

Supt. L. W. Parish, of Independence, is one of 
Iowa's adopted sons from the east, in whom she 
takes an honest pride. 

The proceedings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will soon be issued in pamphlet form from the 
Normal Monthly I’ ress. 

Ex-State Supt. C. W. Von Coelln, has accepted 
a position in New York City with a loan company. 

Prof. C. C, Cory, for many years superintend- 
ent of the Pella schools, has accepted the princi- 
palship of the lowa Reform School for Girls, vice 
Dr. L, D. Lewelling, resigned. 

State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS. — A few more institute announce- 
ments: Coffey County, July, W. H. Johnson and 
Professor Stevens; Doniphan County, July, O. C. 
Hill; Elk County, August, C. Y. Roop, E. G. 
Dewey, J. P. McDonald; Finney County, June, 
P. J. Williams; Ford County, August, J. M. 
Abbott; Greenwood County, July, and Harper 
County, August, W. M. Jay. 

Supt. D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka, has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
year. He expects to study law. A strong pres- 
sure is being brought to bear in the hope of induc- 
ing him to withdraw his resignation. 

The Harper County Teachers’ Association meets 
regularly the first Saturday of each month. 

The State Oratorical Contest occurred at Ottawa, 
Feb. 11. Mr. Campbell of Baker University 
won the first place; Mr. Brewster of Washburn 
College, the second. The representative of the 
State Normal stood third. The work of all was 
very creditable. 

The State Board of Education is engaged in re- 
vising the course of study for normal institutes. 

Kansas is preparing to send a large delegation to 
Chicago in July. 

LovuIsIANA.—Through the untiring efforts and 
never-failing enthusiasm of her state supt. of public 
education, Hon. Warren Easton, Louisiana en 
joys for the first time in her history, the benefits 
resulting from a convocation of school superintend 
ents. The opening address, delivered by Mr. 
Easton, displayed much talent, and plainly showed 
that although he might be young in years and ex- 
perience, his heart was in the great work com- 
mitted tohis hands. Mr. Thos. A. Badean, sup- 
erintendent from Lafourch, read a very able paper 
on ‘‘ Importance of Professional Reading for 
Teachers.”” A resolution was passed warmly en- 
dorsing the Blair Education Bill. Undouvtedly 
the cause in this state has received a healthy stim- 


ulus from this interchange of ideas and opinions 
and discussion of measures. 
State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—The third meeting of the Mich- 
igan Schoolmasters’ Club was held at Ann Arbor, 
Feb. 19. The program was as follows: “‘ The 
Editing of a Classical Text,” by Prof. B. L. 
D’Ooge, of the State Normal School; ‘*‘ Indus- 
trial Education,’”’ by Mr. W. A. Greeson, princi- 
pal of the Grand Rapids High School; discussion 
opened by Prof. M. E. Coolev, of the State Uni- 
versity; ‘‘ The Educational Value of Greek,’’ by 
Mr. H. G. Sherrard, of the Detroit High Sehool ; 
‘* Mathematics in the High School,’’? by Mr. H. 
N. Chute, of the Ann Arbor High School. 

Bills providing for the organization of ‘ town- 
ship school districts,’ for the establishment of 
‘county boards of education,’’ including a county 
superintendent of schools, and for a ‘state uni- 
formity in textbooks,’ have been introduced into 
the legislature this winter. The textbook meas- 
ure is meeting with strong opposition. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—The state constitution has been 
amended, allowing the state to loan the school fund 
to school districts for the erection of schoolhouses. 
The state superintendent will send out the state 
questions for teachers’ examinations the first of 
March. Fach subject will be given twenty ques- 
tions. The first ten are for third grade certificate ; 
the first fifteen for second grade, and the last ten 
for first grade. The superintendent advises exam- 
iners to give some oral examinations. 

The revised first reader and the advanced first 
reader have been put on the state list, and are 
ready for use. The advanced third and fourth 
readers will be ready in a month. 

Miss Abbie L. Perkins, of Monticello, is teach- 
ing in the Red Wing schools for Miss Anna M. 
Brown, who is temporarily absent in consequence 
of poor health. Miss Brown will return to her 
duties at the beginning of the next term. 

Professor Decker, formerly of the State Uni- 
versity, is in charge of the department of manual 
training in the Minneapolis High School. 


New YorRK.—It is said that at least $5,000,- 
000 of Samuel J. Tilden’s property will be devoted 
to establishing a public library for New York 
City, and possibly double that amount. 

Columbia College will celebrate its centennial, 
April 15. Although at this date the institution 
will have completed its first hundred years under 
its present name, previous to 1787 it passed through 
a long struggle of thirty-three years for existence, 
under the name of King’s College. 

The delegates to the annual convention of the 
Inter-Collegiate Lacrosse Association met on the 
afternoon of Feb. 26, and elected W. F. Hodge, 
president ; H. A, Matthews, vice-president; F. B. 
Stevens, secretary. ©. C. Miller, T. D. Davidson, 
and S. C. Hodge were added to the executive 
committee. 

An informal meeting of the representatives of 
the three colleges,—Yale, Princeton, and Harvard, 
—that wish to secede from the Inter-Collegiate 
Base Ball Association,was held in New York City, 
Feb, 26. Yale's attitude was rather lukewarm, 
and, in consequence, no definite action was taken. 

The annual convention of the Psi-Upsilon Col- 
lege Fraternity, held in New York City last week, 
was attended by over 400 members. 

A young theological student, a native of Tarsus, 
Asia Minor, lectured in Brooklyn, Feb. 24, 
- o life of that city, the birthplace of St. 

‘aul, 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

On10.—Governor Foraker has paid a handsome 
compliment to the teaching profession, and has at 
the same time honored a deserving man, by ap- 
pointing the Hon. Le Roy D. Brown a trustee of 
the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at 
Zenia. This home, containing as it does seven 
hundred children, is the largest institution of the 
kind in the world. Mr. Brown's comrades in the 
G. A. R., as well as the twenty-five thousand teach- 
ers of Ohio, rejoice to see this recognition of the 
faithful and efficient work of the retiring school 
commissioner of Ohio. 

The Bellaire schools have an enrollment of 1,640, 
a large increase over last year. Supt. Jones’ last 
report of these schools is a very favorable one. 

The preliminary announcement, by President W. 
E. Sheldon, of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, names Israel W. Andrews, LL. D., of Marietta 
and B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., of Cleveland, among 
those who will participate in the discussion of edu- 
cational topics, at the next annual meeting of the 
Association at Chicago. 

Supt. J. B. Phinney has commenced the issue 
of an educational paper which is mainly devoted 
to the interests of the Somerset public schools 
though it is to contain items of general interest. 

G. P. Coler, of Baltimore, Md., is to conduct 
the institutes in several of the counties, and is 
sending out circulars of inquiry, which prove con- 
clasively that he means to make a successful de- 
work, 

ev. Dr. Barrows, for many years a professo 
at Andover Theological Gunteme, is in failing 
health at his home in Oberlin. He was 82 years 
old on Jan. 5. His mind remains strong and 
active, 


_ PENNSYLVANIA.—The people of Titusville are 

in a controversy about the erection of a new school 

building, which is to cost $20,000. The Board of 

School Control has voted to erect it, but many cit- 

= object to adding to the burden of the city 
ebt. 

The placing of telephones in each of the school 
buildings of Pittsburg, and connecting them di- 
rectly with the Central Board, is being talked 
of quietly. Several western cities have had tele- 


phones in their schools for some years, and have 
found them of great value. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education has ap- 
pointed a committee to examine Wm. P. Freeborn, 
who was recommended by the high school com- 
mittee for professor of drawing in the Central 
High School. 

The Board of School Control of York finds it- 
self in a very embarrassing financial situation, A 
deficit of $15,000 in the treasury presents to the 
teachers the alternative of closing the schools or 
continuing with their work trusting to the honor 
of the incoming board. They decided to take the 
latter course and patiently await developments. 
An insufficient tax rate seems to be at the bottom 
of the whole matter. 


TENNESSEE.—The attendance at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, located at Knoxville, has largely 
increased of late, and its faculty hope to secure an 
actual membership of 500 students. Connected 
with this institution is one of the finest farms in 
the South, andjJohn W. Glenn, Professor of Agri- 
culture, has closely identified himself with the 
farmers of East Tennessee, having given them 
many hints in regard to the successful pursuit of 
their calling. Boys who graduate in the engineer- 
ing department, under Professor Carson, can start 
out at once as civil engineers. 

Governor Bates, in his retiring address before 
the Legislature of the State of Tennessee, shows 
that the people of this commonwealth provides lib- 
erally for the education of its youth, both white 
and colored. The cost per capita to the school 
children of the state at large is placed at $7.00, 
while that of the principal cities are: Memphis, 
$11.29; Nashville, $14.73; Chattanooga, $9.48. 
He specially commends the provisions made for the 
training of teachers, and earnestly petitions the 
Legislature to encourage all efforts in this di- 
rection. 

The Sam Houston Academy, located at Jasper, 
opened for the spring term on Monday, Feb. 7, 
under the charge of Profs. E. L. Whitacer and H. 
C. Garner, both of the Winchester Normal School. 
The other professors will be determined by the 
principal. 

WISCONSIN.—We regret to see announced the 
sudden death of Prof. Albert Markham, A.M., 
of Milwaukee, on Saturday, Feb. 26. It must 
have been sudden and unexpected, as we received 
from him a business letter, dated Feb. 21, in his 
own hand-writing. Professor Markham was born 
in East Longmeadow, Mass., and was 56 years old 
at the time of his death. He was educated at 
Brown University, from which he graduated in 
1857. From 1860 to 1864 he served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Niles, Mich. He then be- 
came principal and proprietor of Markham Acad- 
emy at Milwaukee, and has for twenty-three 
years sustained one of the best classical and En 
glish schools in the state. Mr. Markham was a 
genial, Christian gentleman, a good scholar, and 
an excellent teacher. In his death the city, state, 
and the profession sustain a great loss. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


— The Lewiston schools are first-class. Super- 
intendent Edwards is young, quiet, earnest, and is 
making his impression by faithful, daily work, 
which helps, without annoying, teachers. The 
teachers respond promptly to his invitation to hold 
meetings, and are ready to second all his move- 
ments for better work. 

—A class of thirty-five graduated from the 
Castine Normal School, Thursday, Feb. 24, 

— Of the original board of trustees of Cherry- 
field Academy, incorporated February, 1829, 
Hon. Alex Campbell is the only surviving member. 
His associates were Samuel b. Merrill, Phineas 
Bond, John Upton, Philo Lewis, James A. Camp- 
bell, Tobias A. Hall, Joseph Adams, William 
Nickels, Alexander Nickels, James Small, Jere- 
miah O. Nickels, and Charles Hall. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Prof. John Henry Wright, A.M., of Johns 
Hopkins University of Baltimore, has been elected 
professor of Greek at Harvard. He entered Dart- 
mouth College as a student from Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., in 1869, and was graduated in 1873. ‘The 
same year he accepted the position of assistant 
professor of Latin and Greek in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College connected with the Ohio 
State University, which chair he filled for three 
years. He then went abroad and pursued his 
studies in those languages in Germany. In 1878 
he became associate professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature at Dartmouth, and after- 
ward was also instructor in German in that insti- 
tution. About a year ago he went from Hanover 
to Baltimore. 

_ — Mr. Channing Folsom has been elected super- 
intendent of the public schools of Dover. 

— Joseph S. Trickey has been chosen a member 
of the School Board of Northwood, to serve three 
years. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston.—The Franklin School,—G. B. Patnam, 
taaster,—had an exceptionally good Washington's 
Birthday entertainment on Monday, each class in 
the building being represented in recitation or 
song. The gymnastics were beautifully done, the 
exercise being unique, the wands being half-inch 
rods twenty inches Jong, each girl having a large 
bow of brilliant ribbon tied in the middle, and no 
two shades being the same. The twenty misses 
moved with great exactness, grace, and force. 
The feature of the day, however, was a bird exer- 
cise, with a young girl conversing with eight little 
girl-birds, whose vocal art and graceful imitation 
of motion was worthy of admiration. 


Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, of New Bedford, 
one of the most acceptable writers for the JOUR- 
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NAL, has been elected by a handsome majority to! 
fill the place of the late Miss Lucretia Crocker as 
supervisor in the Boston public schools. 

Jerome B. Poole, of the English High School, 
is one of the active citizens of Rockland. 

Walter S. Parker, of the Everett School, has 
moved back to Reading, in which place he has 
been, in times past, one of the influential citizens 
in all town and social affairs. 

L. B. Folsom has entered upon his work at 
Gardner with every indication of great success. 
He is a man whose professional future is secure, 
having the requisite scholarship, ardor, and good 
sense for eminence in teaching. 

The sixth annual reunion of the Boston Alumni 
Association of Colby University was held at the 
Revere House on the evening of Feb, 24, 

About three hundred friends of industrial edu- 
cation assembled at the North Bennet Street 
Industrial School, Monday, the 21st instant, 
to hear the annual report of this most excellent 
institution. Gen. Francis A. Walker was present, 
and characterized the North Bennet Street School 
as ** as good an illustration of an enlightened phil- 
thropy as could well be shown.”’ 

— The Malden High School Battalion gave an 
exhibition and prize drill on the evening of Feb. 
25. Company B secured the Fuller silk flag. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The teachers of the Central District, under 
the direction of Supt. N. N. Bishop, has formed a 
class for the study of practical physiology and hy- 
giene. It is designed to hold weekly meetings in 
the rooms of the superintendent for recitation, dis- 
cussion, and experiment. 


THE CINCINNATI CASE. 


We have referred several times, recently, to the 
difficulties in Cincinnati, and queries come as to 
just what the trouble was. We answer,—A few 
weeks since a suit was instituted in the Circuit 
Court to test the constitutionality of the law under 
which the present board of education is organized, 
—a law enacted in 1881. The court has decided 
that the law is unconstitutional, but, in view of the 
interests of the schools involved, is delaying the 
proper entry and writ of ouster, to give the Legis- 
lature time to remedy the defect in the law and 
provide for a board of education to succeed the 
illegal one. 

There has been a movement in favor of an ap- 
pointed board composed of from five to fifteen 
members, but the bill introduced into the House 
provides for the election of the members in the 
several wards of the city, the wards having an even 
number to elect in even years, and those with an 
odd namber in odd years. This will provide for a 
board of thirty members, each holding office two 
years. We have insufficient data for a prophecy 
as to the result. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Cardinal Jacobini dead. 
— Stanley arrived at Zanzibar, February 22d. 
— Chilian business paralyzed by Peru’s em- 


— Miners’ at Wilkesbarre, Pa., are out on the 
strike. 

— Steamer ‘‘ Edgecombe’ burned near Greens- 
boro, Md. 

— Bismarck’s majority in the Reicshtag, is esti- 
mated at 53. 

— Feb. 23, all southern Europe was shaken by 
earthquakes. 

— Boston has not yet recovered from the effects 
of its horse-car strikes. 

— The Mayflower is to cross the ocean and sail 
for the Queen's cup. 

— A camp of Chinamen in British Columbia 
raided and burned. 

— Rhode Island prohibitionists have put a state 
ticket in the field. 

— Pleuro-pneumonia causes much trouble among 
the cattle of Maine. 

— Lively debate in the Maine Legislature over 
the Looney labor bill. 

— The seats of twenty-five new members of the 
Dominion Parliament are to be contested. 

— About six hundred coopers in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City are on the strike. 

— Severe snow-storm throughout portions of 
New York, New England, and Pennsylvania. 

— Senator Ingalls of Kansas, succeeds Senator 
Sherman as president pro tempore of the Senate. 

— Carl Schurz slipped on the sidewalk and 
received an injury that may cripple him for life. 

— A formal demand is to be made for the removal 
of certain Sing Sing officials, on charges of cruelty. 

— The West Virginia Legislature, failing to 
elect a U.S. Senator, the Governor will appoint one. 

— It is reported that on account of the war 
scare, German emigration to America is on the 
increase. 

— Charleston, S. C., experienced a slight earth- 
wee shock, about 6 o’clock on the morning of 

‘ebruary 26. 

— Moody and Sankey will have a_ bvilding 
erected in Chicago, costing $250,000, to be used as 
a school for training Christian workers. 

— President Cleveland decides that the city of 
Lynn, Mass., does not need a new post-office 
building. 

— The Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad has 
made a highly successful experiment with a new 
device for heating cars. 

— Members of the Indiana Legislature used 
force to prevent Lieut-Governor Robertson from 
acting as their presiding officer. 

— James Russell Lowell disappointed his Chi- 
cago audience on Feb. 22d, by changing the sub- 
ject of his discourse from ‘‘ American Politics’’ to 
** Richard 


Parsons 


Books, 


Mrs. Hopkins has just been elected as Supervisor of the 


Boston schools, and is the only 
“occupies a similar position. 


lady in the United States who 


How Shall my Child be Taught 


PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY ; or, Tux 


Science OF TEACHING. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


“*On the title page the author addresses to mothers 
the question, ‘ How shall my child be taught ?’ and 
in the body of the work she certainly answers the 
question satisfactorily herself. Her experience and 
observation both prove that children are naturally 
eager for knowledge, and that if the proper methods 
be employed, so as to entertain as well as instruct, 
learning may be made attractive to them, and they 
be made to accomplish a wonderful amount of work. 
An essay by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in which 
he indorses the author’s methods, and pronounces a 
high encomiuim upon her work, is embodied in the 


volume. An interesting feature is a list of ‘ para- 
bles”? used by Mrs. Hopkins, and by her recom- 
mended to other teachers for instructing —_— in 
the laws of nature and life, or science as applied to 
character. The book is deserving of careful study 
by every primary teacher who seeks the best meth- 
ods to be employed in her work with very young chil- 
dren.’ Public Opinion, Washington, D. C. 


PLAYS 


DIALOGUES, and RECITATIONS 
for School Exhibitions. Boards, 
30 cents ; Cloth, 50 cents. 

The contents of this book comprise dialogues and 
Movement-plays among the bears, the beavers, the 
squirrels, and many other animals, which have been 
successfully used by pupils from seven to twelve 
years of age. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A Treatise for Parents and Educators. 
Cioran, 50 


From ANDREW P. PEKEABopy, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
Prof. of Moral Philos. at Harvard Univ. 


* Accept my thanks for the copy of Mrs. Hopkins’ 
‘ Educational Psychology’ which you had the kind- 
ness to send me. The work is one of great merit. 
The successive chapters give an exhaustive division 
of the ground which the treatise is intended to cover, 
and that ground is so thoroughly covered as to leave 
no blank or deficiency. The topies presented are of 
prime interest and moment; the statements and rea- 
sonings are sound, clear, and self-evidencing; and 
the volume is adapted to render educational service 
of the highest value,—such as parents and teachers 
need, ana are in large numbers prepared to welcome 
and to make availing. 


“The book you sent, ‘ Educational Psychology,’ 1s 
written with uncommon discrimination and a lity, 
much condensed, and yet clear. Will you please 
convey my congratulations to the author ? 
Very truly yours, MARK HOPKINS.” 
Wiliams College, Aug. 4, 1886. 


Handbook the Earth 


Natural Methods in Geography 
Cioru, 50 ors. 


“The plan of the work is admirable. It offers a 
novel solution of the vexed problem how to make the 
study of geography interesting, and, though designed 
especially for normal training schools, every teacher 
would be benefited by making its contents a careful 
study.”—Good Times. 


“The work is done in a clear, brief, and orderly 
manner, with the result of producing a very useful 
manual for both teachers and scholars in normal 
school classes, to aid them in review, and to give 
them guidance and support in right methods of study 
and instruction.’’—/ndependent. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
LEE and 


SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston 


Tue Aspury PARK SEASIDE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY issues its first catalogue, 
which is as attractive in appearance as is its pro- 
gram. Edwin Shepard of Newark, N. J., is presi- 
dent, and A. H. Kelley of East Boston, secretary. 
We have already given the faculty, and it has 
been and will be further advertised in full in these 
columns, so that we need not repeat it, further 
than to call attention to the fact that Dr. E. E. 
White, Dr. Larkin Dunton, and Dr. Jerome 
Allen will teach Pedagogy and Psychology for 
three weeks each. There will be eighteen depart- 
ments, twenty-four instructors, fifteen full courses 
of three weeks each, twelve evening entertain- 
ments, lessons in Natural History along the shore, 
classes in Botany, ete. Send for a copy of the 
program to either the president or secretary. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


PUBLISH IN THE 


American Science Series 
BESSEY’S BOTANIES 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.20 
Briefer Course 1.08 


MARTIN'S HUMAN BODY 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.20 
Briefer Course. . 1.99 
Elementary Course . 75 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGIES 


Introduction price, $2.40 
1.12 
.80 


Ir is not too early to be thinking about going to 
the grand educational meeting at Chicago next 
July, and to be saving a dollar or two a week to 
pay the bills. Mr. Alfred Bunker, Boston High- 
ands, who so satisfactorily conducted the excur- 
sion party to Topeka last summer via the Boston 
and Albany R.R., is making arrangements for 
the teachers of New England for a similar «xr 
sion by that line to Chicago, with a stop at Niag- 
ara Falls, and a side trip to Saratoga, probably, 
included. Make up your parties, and send him 
your names. 


Advanced Course 
Briefer Course 
Elementary Course . 


REMSEN’S CHEMISTRIES 


Introduction price, $1.12 


“ 


Briefer Course 
Elementary Course . 


Newcomb & Holden's ASTRONOMIES 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $2.00 
Briefer Course 1.12 


WALKER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Advanced Course Introduction price, $1.80 
Briefer Course. 1.20 
i A copy of either of above sent, postpaid, for 


examination, with view to introduction, upon receipt 
of its price. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PITOSPHATE 
IN SLEEPLESSNESS, 
Dr. HENRY TUCKER, Brattleboro’, Vt., says: 
**T have used it in several cases of sleeplessness 
with very pleasing results.’’ 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
can be made ina postal card. if it is used to send 
your address on to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, who 
ean furnish you work that you can do and live at home, 
wherever you are located; fewthere are who cannot 
earn over $5 per day, and some have made over $50 
Capital not required; you are started free. Kither sex: 


allages. All particulars free. . 29 W. 23d St, New York. 

25; 
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Patented — Nov., 1882, No. 268,009 ; Dee., 1885, No. 332,890 ; Jan. 1886, No. 333,864. 


The Latest and Best Duplicating Apparatus, and is Rapidly Superseding 
THE HECTOGRAPH, PAPYROGRAPH, 


AND ALL OTHER COPYING PROCESSES. 
SIMPLE, RAPID, CLEAN AND ECONOMICAL. 


2000 Permanent Fac-simile Copies in Indelible Black Ink. 


Indispensable to Teachers and School Officers in Preparing 
Written Work, Examination Papers, etc. 


WE CAN REFER TO OVER 1000 CoLLEGES AND ScHOOLS WHO USE THE CYCLOSTYLE, 


“It is by all odds the best instrument for its pur- 
pose I have seen or ever used.” 
(signed) 


Principal State Normal School, 


“The ee ar works admirably. I would not 
be without it.” (Signed) THos. M. BALLIET, 
Supt. of Schools, Reading, Pa. 
are very much pleased with the Cyclostyle ; it 
is doing excellent work.”’—Atlanta University. 


G. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater. 


Send for Circular, Specimen of Work, and Testimonials. 


CYCLOSTYLE CoO., 
119 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory. 
SUMMER Aug. 13th-—] 3th SEASON. 


ANN ARBO R, The course of instruction is comprehensive ( Univ. of M ichigan 


and thoroughly practical. being especially 
MICH, adapted to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers Buildings. 


Teachers, and all classes of students. gg Facilities unexcelled. Send for full descriptive circular to 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y, 1127 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS!) HUGHES” WALL MAPS. 


The Unatest -- The Beat. 


NO. 26 
GARRETT'S “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 


Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, | 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List ef Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 


ALSO 


Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor 
Theatricals and Public by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


P. GARRETT & CO., 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQ., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 


Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Publications. 


Some Recent 


] Price. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
Dr. Channing's Note Book. - Channing Houghton, Mifflin, Bost, #1 
Realiatic Philosophy. - - - - McCosh 
The Provinces ¢ veh 2. - ommse 
Primary ‘Lessons. - - - - - - Maxwell AS Barnes & Co, NY, , ae 
Miss Churehill. - - Reid D Appleton & Co, NY 
What is the Church’ - - - - - Woodhouse 35 
‘reatise on Surve - - - - - iillesple « 
ftulere of the - - - - Chase! W I Chase, Chicago, 25 
A New EnglandIdyl.— - - - - - Greene D Lothrop & Co, Soston, 4 
How to Cook Well. - - - - Kenton 
Publie School French Reader, - - Conrad Cassell &,Co, Ny, 
The Sling of David. - - - - Kummer Hurst & Co, N 
See for Yourself. : Stebbing Robert Carter & Bros, N Y, 


Introduction to Psychological Theory. - - 


Fothergill Henry Holt & Co,N Y, 
Bowne Harper & Brothers, N Y, 
Bernard 


Retrospections of America. - - - - a6 
A Tramp Trip. - - - Meriwether 2: 
Familiar Allusions. - - - Wheeler Ticknor & Co, Boston, 00 
The Course of Empire. - - - - - Wheeler Me 
Events and Epochs in Religious History. a 2 

Mathematical aching. - - - Safford PD C Heath & Co, Boston, 25 


r rao 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. —From those 
who have found needed aid in Compound Oxygen, 
and are in expression of gratitude, the most con- 
clusive proof that could be asked by the most 
skeptical could be produced, showing beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it heals many who have 
failed to find healing elsewhere. The following 
letter is from a gentleman of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
who is actively engaged in the lumber business on 
a large seale. The result he records is aptly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ wonderfully good”? : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
the desire that a relation of my experience of the 
wonderfully good results of using Compound Oxygen | 
nay Induce somebody to use it who needs it, that I 
write this unsolicited testimonial, 

Six years ago I had a very severe series of hemor- 
rhayes of the lungs, resulting from a serious attack 
of pneumonia a year and a half previous. 1 bled so 
profusely that my life was despaired of by my physi- 
cian and friends. Between a Tuesday evening and 
the following Friday morning I had eleven times of 
bleeding; in some of them I saturated six or seven 
towels with blood. I became so weak that I could 
not turn my head upon my plow; had I had other 


I cannot but regard Johnson’s Cyclopedia as far 
more valuable as a wise instructor for a family, or 


for persons in any pursuit, than any average li- 


brary of thousands of volumes.’’ Subscription 


prices: 8 vols., Half Morocco, Levant sides, $56 ; 
8 vols. Library sheep, $56; 8 vols. Extra Levant 
cloth, S4%. 


ImrorrANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION Hore opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 


wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Gentlemen: —It is with | Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ** And that is silver ore, is it ?’’ said Mrs. 


Snaggs, as she examined a piece of curious looking 


than a skillful physician, so thatthe hemorrhages| Mineral. Yes, my dear,”’ replied her husband. 
were got under control at this point, I must have|** And how do they get the silver out ?’’ ‘* They 
of the blood, | smelt it.”’ Well, that’s queer,”’ she added, after 


which had come in mouthfuls before. I gradually 
recovered; butmy left lung was very weak, and I had 


applying her nose to the ore; ‘* I smelt it, too, but 


a good deal of paiti in it continually,and for three years | didn’t get any silver.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle Tele- 
1 was an invalid, in constant fear of some kind of] graph. 


an attack that would carry me off. I did not then 
know anything of Compound Oxygen; it was brought 
to my notice after 1 had suffered about two years, 
and 1 began its use, The results were apparent at 
once; I began to feel better; I continued the treat- 
ment until | had used four supplies of the Home 
Treatment, continually growing better. I weighed 
before my illness about one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, in good health; [| now weigh one hundred 
and fifty-uine pounds, and am entirely well. My 
lungs are not so susceptible to attack from colds as 
they used to be, and 1 rally quickly. My chest is 
full and round, and everybody says, ** How well you 
are looking.” If had known about Compound Oxy- 
gen sooner, and used it, Linight have saved about a 
year’s time avd much discomfort. I keep a supply 
now on hand, and find ita great relief in case of tak- 
ing cold. talk Compound Oxygen, and have been 
able to convince not a few of its merits. 
Gratefully yours, Cc. 8S. WEBB, 

OsUKOSH, Wis., Dec. 19, 1885, 

Curiosity as to the Compound Oxygen’? which 
produces such wonderful results may be fully grat- 
ified by one who will take the trouble to write to 
Drs, STARKEY & PALEN, whose address is 1529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. They distribute 
free to all applicants their literature on the subject. 


Mr. M. Francis, of Washington, D.C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will eure 
any case in thirty minutes. ‘The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. 
Mr. Francis will send the receipt and full diree- 
tions by mail to any one for one dollar. Any of 
our readers that suffer with headache should write 
to him and get the receipt. 


A. J. Jounson & Co., 11 Great Jones Street, 
New York City, have ready the revised edition of 
Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia. It has 33 de- 
partments, with an editor of the highest scholarly 
standing for each, It is copiously illustrated with 
maps, plans, and engravings of the best kind. 
Two thousand of the most eminent scholars have 
become responsible for the accuracy and thorough- 
ness of the work by signing their names to their 
articles, prepared expressly for it. Benson J. 
Lossing, L1..1)., the historian, says: ‘‘ Its superi- 
ority to any other work of the kind with which I 
am acquainted is conspicuously manifest after a 
brief examination. I am amazed at its compre- 
hensiveness and completeness. It is an admirable 
epitome of the knowledge of all past ages until 
now; and I can heartily indorse the words of the 
Faculty of Yale College: ‘It is practically a 
geographical gazetteer, a biographical dictionary, 
a medical and legal manual.’ The name of its 
editor-in-chief (President Barnard, of Columbia 
College) and his able assistants form a sufficient 
guarantee for its excellence. That guarantee is 
strengthened by the assumption of the authors of 
all the principal articles,—among the best writers 
of the country in their respective branches of 
learning,—of the accuracy of their work by hay- 
ing their names printed in full at the end of their 
productions. The maps,—all brought down in 
their construction to the present time,—and the 
other illustrations, especially of scientific subjects, 


— What is a cold in the head ? Medical author- 
ities say itis due to atmospheric germs, uneven 
clothing of the body, rapid cooling when in perspi- 
ration, ete. The important point is, that a eold 
in the head is genuine rh/nit/s, an inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the nose, which, when un- 
checked, is certain to produce a eatarrhal condition, 
for catarrh is essentially a ‘‘ cold’? which nature 
is no longer able to *' resolye’’ or throw off. Ely’s 
Cream Balm has proved its superiority, and suffer- 
ers from cold in the head should resort to it before 
that common ailment becomes seated and ends in 
obstinate catarrh, 


— Professor (who has told the young men to 
bring in an essay on an original subject) : ‘* Well, 
Mr. Saunders, what have you got to-day ?’’ Col- 
legian (who has spent the summer as a waiter at 
one of the mountain hotels): ‘* Er — roast beef, 
roast pork, fish, and corn-beef hash.”’ 


— Many a young girl shuts herself out from so- 
ciety because her face is covered with pimples and 
blotches. All disfiguring humors are removed by 
purifying the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
remedy is the safest and most reliable that can be 
used. 


— *‘Ilow ever did you get the heels all scraped 
off your shoes ?”’ asked Cora. ‘* I was at a tobog- 
ganing party last night,’’ replied Mamie. ‘* And 
didn’t you know what to do with your feet ?”’ 
** Why, of course I did,’’ was the scornful response ; 
**but the gentleman in front of me was a minister, 
and I thought he might be offended if I put them 
in his lap.’’—Indez. 


Apvicre TO Morners.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arisin 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


SCHOOL KEEPING: 
Hiow to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LI..D. 
250 Pages. 75 Cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt af price. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


_ LITERARY WORLD:—Dr. Oreutt’s solid doctrines 
in regard to order, corporal punishment, study, ree- 
itation, health, morals, manners, and other points, 
are in marked and healthy contrast to much of the 
bgp sentiment that is mistaken for pedagogy at 
he present time. 


Address 


greatly enhance the intrinsic value of the work. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


EASTER CARDS BY MAIL. 


1, OUR EASTER PACKAGES are now ready. We 
rz “} assure customers that the high standard of our cards is’ more 
than maintained this year. We advise early orders, as many 
will certainly desire to re-order. 


No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for Postage, 17 


Prang’s Hildesheimer & Faulkner, and other fine 

~~ Te a Easter Cards, together with a double fringed card and «a 

handsome birthday card. 

~ ~No. 2.— For 50 ceuts and 4 cents for Postage, 10 large 

> ’ G4 on ; and finer cards from the above publishers, with a folding 
= Ps Sa card, also a card opening in form of a Greek cross, by L. 


Prang & Co. 
No. 3.— For $1.00 and 6 cents for Postage, a choice 
= selection of 25 beautiful cards of Prang’s, Hildesheimer & 
Faulkner, ete., including a souvenir booklet, entitled Supp/i- 
cations (retail price, 35 cents), and a hand-painted card. 
No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for Postage, a selection 
of 10 of our largest and finest cards, together with an Eas- 
ter booklet, and an Easter cherub card cut out in form of an 
angel’s head with wings. 


\ 
All things you 9. No. 5.—For 81.00 and 10 cents for Potsage, 10 Double 
Fringed Cards (not folded), each in a separate envelope, 


ano fair. and sweet together with a Fime Satin Card, 
Come No. 25 cents and 2 cents for Postage, 10 


. Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 


No. 7.—For 81.00 and 4 cents for Postage, 6 large and beautiful Satin Cards, with 
gilt edge, anda Fine Fringed Card by L. Prang. 

No. 8.—For 81.00 and 8 cents for Postage, 4 benutiful Folding Cards, and 4 Souve- 
nir Easter Books, with appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cts. each. 

BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents, 20 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 
part Easter Cards. 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. nie re 

e Card Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other novelties, a 

50. 73° cents, and $4.00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which 
will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

F Ward's, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards. no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for 

Better ‘$2.00 and cents for Postage. <A very choice selection, no two 
alike, 88.00 and 20 cents for Postage and Registering. 


TO ACENTS AND DEALERS, 

Or ANY ONE ordering $5.00 worth, and 40 cents for Postage and Registering, of the above packets 
at one time,a $1.00 Packet, together with a Pearl Card or a Card Carved in Cork, will be 
semt free, and as the smallest card in any of these packages will sell readily for five or ten cents each, 
a handsome profit can be realized. 

Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PAPER BY THE POUND. — We are the New England Agents for the Harlbut Paper Co. 
(established in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon HAill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant 
vaper can be made); selling direct from mill to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possi- 
bie prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and numberof sheets to a pound, sent 
on receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


CARTER & KARRICK, Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 
PAPER MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


“WioRAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


Accident Co 


INSURANCE 
@OMPANY., 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Issv=Es 
: graded in price by occupation; NOT 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, FORFEITED by occupa- 
tion, but paid pro rata. 
ISSUES ALSO THE 
in the market. Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


BEST LIFE POLIC able, World-Wide. 
Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low 
‘ as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres't. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E, MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y, 


Just Published, 


UEER EADY 
UESTIONS EPLIES. 


BY 8S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 


Now Ready. 


By A. P. MARBLE, 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


AND 


This able and brilliant paper read before the last 
meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
, and published in a late issue of the JouRNAL, has 

he design of this work is to offer, ina convenient | Just been published in pamphlet form, neatly bound 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious | im paper. 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
History, Biography, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in daily 
ee ti i by th i 

ie information covered by the questions and an- 
Swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and Address 
educated people, and much of it has never before NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
~ Ly . “4 1ed in a form accessible to the great mass 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


One Vol. 12mo. - 7 - Price, 75 cents. 


Price, 10 cents. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geog-| lt, m0, 200 $1.00 


, Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
raphy takes well among teachers. | on 
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Agents Wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


est, bumor and pat 
and tears,” 
the Life and Death of Mr. Soom 

BOTT. 1000 Agents Wan omen. $100 
@200 4. month made. "Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
+A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Dartford, 


DON’T DELAY! 


E want to engage for the coming Institute 
Season, active teachers, male or fe- 
male, to represent the JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION and AMERICAN TEACHER” at every 
County Institute, to be held in Jowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, and J/linois. 

To any one who means business we will give exclu- 
sive right of territory, and pay a liberal cash com- 
mission. Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


E. B. TREAT’S 


of the best selling books, 


her 
an 
edited by 
400 


$2.75, 
ome 
eayen, 
a Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
best authors, §2.75. 
10,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $2.00 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D. 
The new PARLOR GAMES, “Races TO THE 
—— 


Wurrte House,” Quartett, Pyramips, the new way 
of AUTHORS, Mucaixs, etc. Allon 60 Cards, 50c. 


E. B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, Chicage, Ill., 
Author of “* New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIs 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND ** vig JULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


ELY’s 
CATARRH cream BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head. Alla ys 
Infam mation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Rest ore s the 
Senses of Taste, 
Smell, ‘Hearing. 
A Quick Relief. 


AY-FEVER A Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


ARTHUR STOCKIN, 


ENGRAVER ON Woop, 
3 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Hop Plaster 


Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 
n or soreness, instant 


people, Cc. or everywhere. 
Prop’s HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


y Back (ches 


‘Now is the Time to Register 


With the N. E. BurEAU oF EpUCATION. Applica- 
tions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Circulars P on applica- 
tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


LOCURE FITS! 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 
time and then have them return in, I mean a radical cure. 
& have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Becanse others have failed is no reason for 
Rot now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 


THE MAGAZINES. 

— The March number of Harper's Magazine has a 
quaint frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, called “A Day 
of Rest,” representing a ghurch scene of the last cen- 
tury, and often verified by actual scenes in the nine- 
teenth century. The habit of enjoying sermons ina 

eaceful nap is still prevalent. Would this so often 
lappen if the sermons were more pungent, and aro- 
matic of the essence of living, practical wuth? The 
leading article is a contribution to the series on the 
treat institutions of New York City,— the Police 
Jepartment, by Dr. R. Wheatley. “The paper on 
* Duelling in Paris,” by Theodore Child, is highly 
entertaining, and contains a dozen pictures by a 
French artist, Henri Dupray. Blackmore’s novel, 
“ Springhaven,” is drawing to a conclusion, this in- 
Stalment being next to the last part. Among the en- 
gravings is the only authentic portrait of Washing- 
ton’s mother, by Capt. Middleton, to which allusion 
is made in the course of the story. It is printed sep- 
arately on plate paper. Albert F. Heard contributes 
a timely article on ** Russia of To-day.” The second 
part of Mr. Howells’ novel, ** April Hopes,” contin- 
ues to delineate in masterly style the characteristics 
of modern Boston society. Charles Dudley Warner 
supplements his article of two years ago on the 
South by a paper entitled ‘The South Revisited,” 
in which he gives the result of his observations 
in the recent Southern trip of ** The Harper Party,” 
showing surprising industrial and educational 
progress of that section. The Editor’s Study is 
devoted this month to a consideration of recent 
poetry. The Editor’s Drawer has a large fund of 
spicy reading, and contains two comic illustrations, 
one a full-page by George Du Maurier. 


— American Art, which has now reached the fifth 
number of its first volume, has increased steadily in 
attractiveness and in real artistic as well as literary 
merit, from the first, and will now hold high rank 
among our art magazines. The full-page illustra- 
tion at the beginning is devoted this mouth to some 
charming studies of children, made by Miss M. L. 
D. Watson. Mr. Lyman H. Weeks has an account 
of three recent exhibitions, which is profusely illus- 
trated in a capital manner too, some of the drawings, 
notably Chas. F. Pierce’s “Spring,” exhibited at the 
Boston Art Club, and J. G. Brown’s “ Wants to 
Shine” shown at the Water Color Society's exhibit, 
being remarkably good. Caryl Coleman writes of 
some interesting old books on art; Frank 'T. Robin- 
son has an illustrated article on ** Industrial Art,” 
and the Comment and Review and Monthly Record, 
and other departments, are full of good things. One 
of the most attractive features of this magazine is 
the department devoted to American Home Decora- 
tion, conducted by Mrs. Marion A. McBride. This 
lady, well known in Boston journalistic circles, has 
had an excellent training for her work, through her 
former relations with the Decorator and Furnisher, 
and her descriptions of charming and artistic inte- 
riors, of new ideas in the line of materials and con- 
struction, are as helpful and suggestive as they are 
pleasant to read. 


— The third number of Seribner’s comes to its 
readers with a strong and dignified portrait of M. 
Thiers, the illustrious Frenchman. The first article 
is by Prof, N. S. Shaler, on ‘* The Stability of the 
Earth,” and gives a comprehensive discussion of 
earthquakes and kindred phenomena. The illustra- 
tions, Which are very numerous, are mainly taken 
from photographs which have been collected by Pro- 
fessor Shaler, and cover a very wide area. They in- 
clude several interesting views of the effects of the 
recent Charleston earthquakes. Ex-minister Wash- 
burn’s Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of 
Paris bring back the terrible scenes and incidents of 
that terrible reign of terror. The other articles are 
*Seth’s Brother's Wife,’’ Chaps. X-XI1L., by Harold 
Frederic; ** The Story of a New York House” (11L1.), 
by H. C. Bunner, illustrated by A. B. Frost; ‘An 
Interlude,” by R. Armytage; ** The Bayeaux Tap- 
estry,” by Edward J. Lowell, with illustrations from 
photographs of the Tapestry; ‘* The Residuary Leg- 
atee; or, The Posthumus Jest of the late John Aus- 
tin’’; ** Ballade of the Penitents,” by Andrew Lang; 
Whatisan Instinct ?”’ by William James; * Father 
Andrei”; the Story of a Russian Priest, by Robert 
Gordon Butler ; ** Cordon!” (a story) by T.R. Sullivan. 


— St. Nicholas for March opens with a bit of biog- 
raphy describing “ The Boyhood of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich,” by William H. Rideing. This is followed 
by * Historic Girls,” by E. 8. Brooks, to which be- 
longs the froutispiece representing a young girl 
calmly fondling a lion, illustrating the historical 
story of Jacqueline of Holland; ‘* A Lesson in Patri- 
otism,”’ by Noah Brooks; ** Ready for Business; or, 
Choosing an Occupation,” by George J. Manson, and 
* Paul and Nicolai in Alaska,’ by M. L. Tidball. 
Besides these are the serials, one of which is new, 
many interesting short articles, sparkling poetry and 
the well-filled departinents. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 


— The March number of Cassell’s Magazine has a 
very attractive table of contents. The frontispiece, 
‘*Valentine Season,” is a litthe gem. Aside from the 
interesting continued stories are various short pa- 
pers, noticeable among which are “Street Entertain- 
ments,” * The Land of Ice and Snow,” * Dr. Joliffe’s 
Queer Patient,” b Lucy Farmer, and ‘* Famous 
Flags of Field and Fleet.””’ The departments of the 
magazine are well filled and of great interest. New 
York: Cassell & Co.; $1.50 a year. 


—Mr. Charles F. Benjamin, who was formerly a 
clerk in the war departinent under Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, will contribute to the March Century his per- 
sonal recollections of the Secretary, with much anec- 
dote setting forth his characteristics, his relations 
with Lineoln and others, etc. A frontispiece por- 
trait of Stanton will be given. Thomas Nelson Page, 
author of Marse Chan, Meh Lady, ete., will havea 
dialect poem in this humber. 

— Composite Photography, the curious process by 
which the average of an indefinite number of por- 
traits is obtained, will be described by Prof. John T. 
Stoddard, of Smith College for women, in the next 
Century. The illustrations include composites of the 
classes of ’83, °84, and’s6, and a composite of these 
three. Miss Emma Lazarus contributes a number of 
little poems in ,prose, entitled ‘By the Waters of 
Babylon.” 

—The March number of the Popular Science 
Monthly will contain a portrait of the late Professor 
E. L. Youmans, engraved on steel by Schlecht. The 
likeness is considered remarkably vivid, while the 
execution of the work is much superior to ordinary 
book-plates. 


— Henry George’s Theories are to be subjected to 
a searching criticism by George Gunton, in a paper 
to be published in the “orum tor March. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lend a Hand, for February; terms, $2.00 a year; 
20 cents acopy. Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 

The Chautauquan, for March; terms, $1.50 a year; 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

American Agriculturist, for March; terms, $1.50a 
year. New York: 751 Broadway. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for March; terms, $5.00 a 
year; 45 cents a number. 

The Fountain, for March; $1.00ayear. York, Pa.: 
W. H. Shelley. 


Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


Have you seen Fisher's Kssentials 


of Geography” ? 


Geachers’ clagencies. 


’ W. D. KERR, See’y, 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 1's 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 18, 1887. 

DEAR Sir: I am personally acquainted with the 
| Nanagers of the Union Teachers’ Agency, and know 
| them to be men of undoubted honor. Through them 
| 1 got the position of Professor of Psychology and En- 
jglish Literature in the Louisville Male High School, 
although I had over sixty competitors from other 
Agencies. When a Professor of Chemistry was 
| Wanted, the gentleman recommended by this Agency 
was selected. R. P. HALLOCK. | 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 
IT PAYS rome 


high salaries, to register and keep registered in a 
first-class Teachers’ Agency. Every year the princi- 
le of DISCRIMINATION among teachers is widen- 
ng the gulf between the competent and the incompe- 
tent, and by lessening the number of possible appli- 
cants isincreasing the advantages offered. THERE 
ARE PRIZES FOR EXCEPTIONAL EXCEL- 
LENCE, Registerin the School Bulletin Agency and 
see for yourself. Cc. W. BARDEEN, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


4 e 3 register for a good position next year. 


j Teachers, whether wishing to change, or simply to 
‘or some places filled by us see issue of the Jou 


840 for reporting vacancies to our Agency. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AS 


Teachers Wanted for Fall 1887. 


NAVE already (Feb. 3d) been called for by Boards and Colleges for Fall. 


(a postal ecard with their name and address for our circulars, and acquaint themselves with our work. 


weeks we will give the names and addresses of several hundred teachers who have received from $3.00 to 


Now is the time to 


increase their present salary, should not fail to send } 
‘ 
sage 77. Inafew 


RNAL OF EDUCATION of Feb. 3, 


SOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


EST TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


"AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


geachers Ag €ney, 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Cireulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best References furnished. 
. COYRIERE 
. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. 


31 E. 17th St., bet City. 


ANS EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau Ag 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 


[Both Sexes.} 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Maus. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


and 


COLLEGES. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 


QUHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. _ 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


(HANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. er 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin x, and Elec- 

trie ee Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories: 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 

4 Actual business in providing 

Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 

in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 

efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 

tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 

select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 
R. E. AVERY, 

American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For ensuing school year: Gentleman, voeal music, 
college, $1200; gentleman teacher, French and Ger- 
man, private school, West, $1000; lady, music, pri- 
vate school, $1000; gentleman, military tactics, $1000; 
superintendent of schools, West, $1600 to $2000 (we 
are asked to recommend two good men); also large 
number of other vacancies In high and private 
schools, BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TeAcHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND | 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 
Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 
No Charges to School Officers for services ren-~ 
dered. 
Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


* Your Bureau of Education has been highly reeom- 


OF THE 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
5922 Plain, Boston. 
ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
(GANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
I catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 


Fs SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. _ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
1¥i for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further jy apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 

G. H, BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, _ A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NV ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russ£ Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. ‘or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAr, Ph.D. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
or both sexes. 


mended to me, and I shall be pleased to register with 
you if you will send me your blanks.” Prof. F. M. L. . 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


“Tam still holding the position which T obtained 
through your aid. Am highly pleased with it, and 
with the N. E. Bureau.”’ H. R. H. 

Westborough, Mass. 


“T have received some fifteen applications for the 
positions I have to fill, from those whom you nomi- 
nated. I find abundant evidence in their letters and 
testimonials, of good material. Please accept my 
thanks for your promptness in this matter.” 

On. Supt. G. D. Lirz. 


FOR SALE, 


The good will and outfit of a well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, inthe _ of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direetion of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary to secure the position, only $500. Possession 


given June 1, 1887. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western College, a 
Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Sinith 
College, to teach Elocution and Rhetoric, and act as 
receptress in Ladies’ Department. Salary $800 
$1000. to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Edueation 

3 Somerset Street, Bostén. 


of THE JOURNAL for tettee 


For catalogues, address J. G 


Bound, Volumes, 


| 
His : inter- 
Send for 
CREAM 
ATs CURF co 
Sh 
HAYFEVER & 
| 
3 
| POSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
. 
| | 
| 
| 
relief is felt. Lame Back, Side or Hip, Sore Mus 
, cles, Severe Aches, Strains, Kidney Diseases, 
H Rheumatism or any sort of soreness in any part 
; yield instantly to the pain-killing and strength- 
fresh Hops, Burgundy Pitch and foreign Gums 
combined in a sweet and never-failing Porous 
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‘Botany by Observation! 


YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK 
YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE 


GET THE BEST. 


OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


BOTANY. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEY’S PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Edited by EL1IzA A. YOUMANS. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Modified and adapted for use in the U 


Introductory price, 31.20. 


nited States by EL1zA A. YOUMANS. 


(eSample copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination at above prices. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Poblishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

0.8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 

SR SAUVEUR'S, HACHETTE & 

CO.’S, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LE.psic PUBLICA- 


TIONS. 
Lar e Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFP, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Raber’s 
Pencils 


Che Ofdest and the Best 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.”” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 

‘EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this county. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season.’ 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 
EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 


PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYN ARD, 771 Broadway. 


PURLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel« French Course ; 
Reeds Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin St., Boston. 


HOME AND SCHOOL SONGS. 


An Illustrated Song Book for Children. 
By LOUIS ©. ELSON. 


64 pages, quarto. Beautifully illustrated. Mailing 
price, 40 cents, 
CONTENTS. 
Oh, Happy Night! Children’s Christmas Carol. 


My Song. 

Bird Song. 

An April Shower, 
Picnic Song. 


Exercise Song for use in 
public Schools, 


Chasing the Butterfly. 
Returning Home. “ 
The Railway Train. os “ 
Little Scheolmates, can you Tell? 
Behaving Song. “ 
Fourth of July Song. ss 
Skating Song. “ 
Soldier’s Song. 
he Children’s Orchestra, 
Maying Song. “ 
A Magic Ride, 
The Woodchoppers’ Song. ‘* “ “ 
A Lullaby. A song for little girls to sing to their dolls. 


The Windmill. Exercise Song for use in public schools 
The Lazy Boy. 


The March Wind. “ 
The Young Sailors. ** 


Thanksgiving Day. 

The Snow Man. 

The Dragon Fly, A children’s operetta for summer 
entertainments. This operetta alone is worth the 
price of the book. 


i All songs have piano accompaniments. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


Of all Pencils. 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And Schoot 
Supplico of Unequafled Quality. 
ALL STATIONGRS KGEP THE 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Sampfes sent to 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


#berhard Saber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 

A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  &vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LS8O MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. bi have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and ey at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of “George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - - 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor N.Y. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connectién with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - 90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessqns in Etymology, 7 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, . - 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Elesreture, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - - 1.2 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, each - 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - . « 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, “a 


8S. R. WINCHELL, Sec’y and General Agent. 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


The Best Botanies. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN BOT- 
ANW. For beginners, 346 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WooD’s BOTANIST AND FLORIST. 
The best Field and Forest Botany, 447 pages. 
12mo, % leather. Price for examination, $1.75. 

WOOD'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The 
Standard book, including all the Flora east of the 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best 
introduction to the morphology of plants. Pre- 
sents about 500 species, more than any other single 
Flora. 832 pages. 8Vv0, %4 leather. Price for ex- 

“amination, $2.50. 

WOOD AND STEELE’S FOURTEEN 
WEEKS IN BOTANY. For the Amateur. 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. 

WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
Consists of a Tin Trunk, 16% x 1144, sheets of ab- 
sorption (drying) paper, wire netting, knife, 
trowel, tweezers, lens, rere. and Wood’s r lant 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. 

WOOD’ PLANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant 
Record. Plain, 4to, cloth. Price, for examination, 
55 cents. Wood’s Plant Record. With King’s 
Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. 
Moryan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, 
40 cents. 

Send for returnable sample copies, address 

A. &. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School. 


*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


How to Strengthen the Memory. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

The N. Y. Independent says: ‘How to Strengthen 
the Memory,’”’ is an educational problem of the first 
importance, on which we have a thoroughly sound, 
sensible, and entirely practicable book from Dr. M L. 
Holbrook. His methods are all philosophical and 
natural. They have been used time without end, and 
are methods on which bad memories have been nade 
into good ones, and will continue to be as long as the 
human mind continues to be what it is.”’ 

M. L. HOLBROOK CO., 13 Laight St., N. Y. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE. We 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of 


fully 50 per cent. Write for particulars, stat- 


ting how much you can afford to pay. 


Address 
BOX 2857, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, a Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


eow 


Your Sunday School 


Finds pleasure ia tts Music. Bright Songs make the 
Children happy. If you are in need of a new set 
of Singing Books, eramine the following : 

So For Sunday schools, 

Songs of Promise. Prayer and Confer- 
ence Meetings. By J. H. Tenney and E, A. Hoff- 
map. Price, 35 cents ; per doz. $3.60. 

SONGS OF PROMISE fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by 
many able writers. The book has 160 pages, and 149 
hymns, each with its own tune. Music and words 


mostly new. 

1s y Mrs Belle 

Singing on the Way. wvewets, ana 
Dr. Holbrook, Price, °5 cts.; per doz., $3.60. 

A capital book, containing 160 pages of excellent 
songs, hymns, and * occasional” pieces, such as will 
be welcomed in the Sunday-sechool. Each piece may 
be played upon the organ. 

‘ For Sunday Schools, 
song Worship. By L. O. Emerson and 

W. F. Sherwin. Price 35 cts.; per dozen. $3.60. 

A book that is intended to lift the service of song in 
the Sabbath school above the ordinary level, without 
putting it beyond the reach of the vast majority. 

For Infant Classes in 
Fresh Flowers. Sunday Schools, By Em- 
ma Pitt. Price, 25 cents ; per dozen, $2.40. 

A dainty little book, as full as it can hold of sweet 
melodies with pretty verses set to them, such as 
every child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. L. SMITH, 
Map Publisher and Manufacturer. 


MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, MAP CASES, 


AND SPRING MAP ROLLERS, 
of every description furnished. 
Send for Catalogues. 


eow 27 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - - - $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s Astronomy. 8svo, cloth, - - - 2.50 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 
8vo, cloth, - - - - - 2.00 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 
Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, 1.26 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 2.00 
System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, - 10.00 
“Appendixes to Ditto (1, I1., and ITI.) 
8vo, cloth, 2. 
Textbook of 8vo, cloth. 3. 
D 3 
1 


Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 
Williams’ Manualof Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s G 
Hildersleeve’a Latin. Venable’s 


HAVE YOU seen Fisher’s Essentials 
of GEOGRAPHY, 1886-7 ¢ 


Merrill's Elementary Geography, 


By SANFORD NILES. 


THE GEM OF THE AGE, 
EVERY ONE COMMENDS IT. 


Introductory prices especially reasonable. Write 
for circulars, ete. 


Curtiss’ System of Penmanship. 


NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC. 


OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALED. 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY. 


This system has become very popular. Write 
for circulars, ete. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Now Ready. 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS. 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGurrrY’s REVISED READERS. ) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND 


Eclectic German Primer, 


Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, P 


ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Introguction Price, 
- $.20 $.12 
25 15 
35 20 
42 25 
Nearly Ready. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition; Transla- 


tion Exercises ; German Lesso 


ns with interlinear translation ; 


Script Lessons, ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, £3 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


and ins, 

Geological ALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, nenaniramae 

Relief Maps. Send for Circular. 
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